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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——@——_ 

R.GLADSTONE met, on Wednesday night, with asomewhat 
M serious accident, which will confine him to his room for some 
days, though there is no kind of anxiety as to the result. Walking 
ap his garden from the Park entrance after a visit to Marl- 
borough House, he slipped and fell on the back of his head, in 
which he cut rather a deep wound; and though he was not 
atunned and rose without help, his medical advisers thought it 
necessary to keep him quiet while the wound heals ; indeed, the 
traffic in Downing Street was stopped, probably to prevent or 
diminish the danger of headache after so severe a jar. The 
unique character of the Prime Minister’s influence is never 
realised so much as when any circumstance arises to keep 
him away from the House. Professor Huxley has argued 
that a frog’s brain is not an essential part of his “ pur- 
posive” movements, because after decapitation he still uses 
one of his hind legs to scratch anything corrosive from the 
other. And on the same principle, one might argue that 
Mr. Gladstone is not essential to the purposive action of the 
House of Commons, because in his absence “ urgency ” resolu- 
tions to get rid of obstruction, are carried without his initiative. 
Nevertheless, he is missed profoundly by the House, though 
not perhaps quite so much as the ‘frog’s brain is missed by 
the frog. 


The accident to Mr. Gladstone has impeded the proposed 
explanation as to the condition of public business; but a 
rumour, more or less authoritative, is afloat that the Govern- 
ment, in their anxiety to state their remedial measures, will 
postpone the Arms Bill, and bring forward their Land Bill 
without delay, probably next week. It is also rumoured that the 
latter Bill will satisfy even those who, like ourselves, hold that the 
change in Irish tenure must be radical, and that if the Land 
League had fought the sound part of their case constitution- 
ally, and sharply put down outrages, there would have been no 
argument for coercion at all. We heartily desire that both 
these ramours may be true, and should regard their fulfilment 
as evidence of great magnanimity in the Liberal party. They 
have been deserted, defied, and obstructed by the defenders of 
tenant-right, and to grant what they have demanded without 
recollection of their conduct is a course which, even to trained 
statesmen, must be most difficult. If it is taken, there will be 
one more chance for Ireland, where the agrarian grievance has 
always been the greatest, the best founded, and the one most 
inherently difficult to cure. All efforts may be vain, for hope 
in Trish affairs always flatters; but at least the effort will 
have been made, and made with thorough sincerity and self- 
suppression. 


The news from the Transvaal received this week is not im- 
portant. Sir George Colley has fortified the heights above 
the Ingogo, to protect his advance, and is carefully studying 
Laing’s Nek, eet the Boers have concentrated in great force, 
but no final advance will he made until the reinforcements have 





Boers’ scheme, which is independence under a nominal Pro- 
tectorate, and has only agreed, if the Boers will at once release 
the imprisoned British garrisons and at once submit at 
all points, to send Commissioners to the Transvaal, to 
inquire into all grievances. Lord Kimberley on Monday 
stated in the House of Lords that it was vital to all South 
Africa that this unhappy war should be brought to an end, 
but intimated his belief that the Boers did deal in native 
children, though not with the consent of their Government; 
declared Lord Carnarvon justified in the annexation on the 
information before him, though some of that information was 
erroneous; and intimated that if we withdrew from the Trans- 
vaal, difficulties would not end, as we had contracted obligations 
towards native tribes which it was impossible to disregard. 
Reinforcements are still going out fast. 


Yesterday week, the Speaker explained that in deference to 
the wish of Members of the House, he had reconsidered his 
new Rules, and proposed to substitute for them this single rule: 
—“'That on a motion being made after notice by a Minister of 
the Crown that in Committee upon any Bill declared urgent, 
or upon the consideration of any such Bill as amended, the re- 
maining clauses of the Bill and any amendments and new 
clauses then standing on the notice-paper shall after a certain 
day and hour be put forthwith, the question thereupon shall 
forthwith be put from the Chair, but shall not be resolved in 
the affirmative, unless voted by a majority of three to one.” 
This differs from the three Rules first suggested, in requiring the 
motion to be made by a Minister of the Crown, and in allow- 
ing all the amendments and new clauses proposed to be voted on, 
though they cannot be discussed after the hour appointed has 
been reached ; and further in not restricting the discussion which 
does take place between the carrying of such a resolution, and 
the hour fixed for the end of debate, to any given number of 
speakers on each amendment or new clause. In short, the new 
rule as carried leaves the discussion in Committee limited only 
by the Speaker’s first rule of urgency—that no Member shall 
speak more than once on each amendment—till the final hour 
arrives, and then closes discussion altogether. This is preferred 
by the Conservative party, and as urgency resolutions cannot 
be carried at all without the assent of the great majority of the 
House, it is eminently desirable that whatever is preferred by 
the Conservative party should be cheerfully conceded. 


The Irish Members, now and then assisted by Lord Randolph 
Churchill, or Mr. Cowen, or Mr. Macdonald, have succeeded in 
making two or three “scenes” during the last week’s Coercion 
debates. Yesterday week they were particularly violent, first, 
on the question of securing immunity from arrest for Members 
of the House of Commons, and then on the question of exempt- 
ing Irish women from arrest for suspicion. Mr. Parnell, who 
reappeared in the House on Friday week, described how he 
had been followed about in France by French detectives, 
and said that unless the offence of which any man was sus- 
pected was carefully described in the warrant for arrest, he 
could have no clue at all to the circumstances which had 
caused the suspicion. Lord Randolph Churchill affected to fear 
his own arrest whenever he should go over to Ireland, and im- 
puted to Mr. Forster that Michael Davitt had been taken into 
custody for a speech in which he had made a personal attack on 
the Irish Secretary,—the one circumstance, as Mr. Forster ex- 
plained, which weighed heavily with him against the arrest. 
Mr. 'T’. P. O'Connor openly accused the Government of wishing 
to have the means of imprisoning and silencing a political 
opponent; and Mr. T, D. Sullivan, in the name of the Irish 
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Members, tragically addressed Mr. Gladstone as the despot to 
whom the dying gladiators addressed their despairing farewell. 


On the question of excluding women and minors from the 
operation of the Bill, the Irish Members became still more 
ferocious. Mr. Dawson said that he spoke as a husband, and 
that if any one came to lay his hand upon his wife, he should 
pass first over his own dead body; and Mr. Macdonald de- 
nominated the Bill “infamous.” Mr. Metge, denouncing the 
“cowardly jeers” of the Ministerial Benches, challenged the 
Government to shoot down the Irish Members “like dogs,” 
which he appeared to assume the Bill would enable them to do; 
whereupon Dr. Playfair blandly remarked that he was not 
speaking to the question before the House. Mr. Gladstone 
pointed out that the effect of exempting women from 
the operation of the Bill would be to render it far more likely 
that if anything wrong was to be done, women would be put 
forward as the tools to do it, and that, in point of fact, in 
countries where society was disorganised, there were no com- 
ynoner instruments of political intrigue than women. But none 
the less, Mr. A. M. Sullivan suggested, later in the debate, that 
the refusal to forbid arrests during the night-time in the homes 
of the people, was because the Government wished to have the 
power of insulting the virtue of the women of Ireland. All 
this, of couse, the lrish Members did not in the least believe. 
But as handfuls of mud to fling at the Government, they were 
effective and inexpensive missiles, 

On Monday, at midnight, the debate in Committee was to 
cease, under the operation of the Urgency Rule, and, on the 
whole, the discussion was a good deal less violent, the chief 
question being as to the duration of the coercive powers, which 
are to be good, as at first proposed, till September 30th, 1882. 
The discussion as to the amendment threatening magistrates or 
police with penalties for attempting to intimidate Irish sub- 
jects from doing lawful acts, gave rise to some hot language, 
some of the Irish Members asserting that already, in anticipa- 
tion of the Act, intimidation was used against [rishmen, for doing 
things strictly legal, and that young men had been driven from 
their homes by the intimidation thus applied. ‘This is really a 
much more substantial objection to the coercive policy than 
yiost of those about which the Irish Members have been so 
violent. It is the necessary evil of such Acts that they do 
invest the local authority with far too much power for evil, as 
well as for good, and this, however averse the central authority 
may be to the exertion of such excess of influence. his is 
why we have always desired so earnestly that Mr. Forster had 
asked for much less sweeping powers. 





At twelve o'clock, the amendments remaining were all 
voted on in succession, so far as they were in order, and 
Dr. Playfair reported the Bill to the House, the majority 
for so doing being 330 (377 against 47). The Irish Members 
then made a very absurd resistance to the Chairman leaving 
the Chair, a motion against which they insisted on dividing, 
—a bit of obstruction without meaning, as it only annoyed 
Dr. Playfair, and did not delay by one minute the carry- 
ing of any part of the Bill,—and then they divided again on the 
question whether the Bill as reported should be considered on 
‘Tuesday, as the Government wished, or next Monday, as pro- 
posed by Mr. Parnell, and were of course again defeated by a grea 
najority ; and on ‘Tuesday, accordingly, the Bill as reported was 
considered, 
speech frem Mr. Parnell on treason-felony, in which he ridiculed 
the fears of the Government, and asserted that there was no 
ground at all for the various rumonrrs of Fenian attempts like 
that of Salford, which he regarded as a practical joke; and 
intimated that what Mr. Forster wanted was the power to 
aceuse innocent but troublesome men of some vague offence not 
easy to disprove. Mr. Forster replied that the Government 
had very good reasons for believing the Salford attempt to have 
had a treasonable connection with Irish plots, and that 
it was an odd practical joke to do what had cost one 
life, and might yet cost a second. After this debate, Mr. 
Parnell again disappeared from the House,—possibly under 
the impression that his Clara speech has laid him open to an 
ordinary prosecution or an arrest under the Coercion Bill, when 
it shall become law. Mr. Parnell’s three days’ manifestation 
of himself were not a success. 


On that day the discussion was enlivened by a 


On Thursday evening, in Mr. Gladstone’s absence, Lord Hart- 


ington moved the urgency resolution as to the Report on the 
Coercion Bill, fixing seven o'clock as the time at which al 
further amendments and new clauses must be voted upon with. 
out discussion, and the resolution was carried by 371 to 53 
votes. The various amendments, so far as they were in chee 

, 


were then voted upon, and the Bill reported to the House at 


nine o'clock. Mr. Forster then at once moved the third reading 
of the Bill, remarking that this was the twenty-first day of 


debate on its provisions; and was resisted by Mr, M’Carthy. 
Mr. Jesse Collings, and others, Sir William Harcourt making g 
strong point of the threats held out by the American Branch of 
the Irish Land League. Eventually the debate was adjonmej 
but will probably be finally closed before this journal is jn the 
hands of our readers. 


At Clara, in King’s County, on Sunday, Mr. Parnell made q 
speech which, like all he has recently done, will cool down the 
Irish enthusiasm which he has somehow managed to excite, 
He had an assembly of some 7,000 people to speak to, and 
priest inthe chair. ‘To these people Mr. Parnell addressed a 
little tall-talk about his “ police” numbering five-fifths of the 
whole Trish race at home and abroad, which he reckoned at 
20,000,000, whom he defied Mr. Forster to find prison-room for, 
He had also, he said, three-fourths of the French Press on the 
Irish side, and many of the State Legislatures of the United 
States in sympathy with the Land League. If the tenant. 
farmers stood firm not to pay “unjust rents,’’—an injunction 
which the crowd interpreted freely, by crying out “ Pay no 
rents !’—landlordism would be soon beaten down. He advised 
the tenant threatened with notice of eviction to plough up all 
the land before eviction, and then the landlords would not be able 
to turn in cattle to graze on it. This, it appears, is, in Ireland, 
advice to break the criminal law, though in England it would 
be only advice to do what is civilly actionable, and so liable 
to damages. Hence Mr. Parnell had to withdraw his advice 
somewhat hastily, in a letter published in Wednesday's 
papers, on the ground that it was inconsistent with an 
“iniquitous law” of which he was ignorant. Why it should 
be iniquitous to prevent a tenant from injuring his landlord as 
much as possible before the expiration of his lease, Mr. Parnell 
does not explain. But violent advice, hastily retracted, is not 
the sort of thing to make a hero of Mr. Parnell in Irish eyes. 





M. Gambetta made a very striking speech on Monday, 
& propos of a question whether the Government had sent arms 
to Greece. ‘They had not, but hints were thrown out in the 
debate about the “ occult Government ” of France, upon which 
M. Gambetta descended from the tribune and declared that 
there was no occult Government. He challenged any Minister 
or diplomatist to show that he had ever intervened. He had his 
opinion as Deputy, sometimes he had expressed it, as when he 
had spoken against attending at Berlin, but he had never inter- 
fered. He “repudiated all responsibility for the acts of the 
Government.” He had never expressed an opinion on the 
Naval Demonstration, though he had one, and “if I disposed 
of fleets, it is not to places like Dulcigno I would send one.” 
France ought “prudently and uninterruptedly ” to strive to 
resume her place in the European concert; but he had 
imposed on himself a duty of reserve, “and should impose 
it, until the day when my country thinks fit clearly to 
invite me to another duty.” The object of all the accusa- 
tions was to deceive the electors, by declaring his policy 
one of war, and so extort a panic vote at the elections; but the 
manoeuvre was now exposed, and it would fail. “He was 
not uneasy, for twenty years of experience had assured him of 
what the country wants, and of its being tired of declamation.” 
‘The speech is declared on all hands to have produced a profound 
sensation, which will last till the elections, and to have disposed 
of most of the calumnies against M. Gambetta. 


The difficulty in this speech, as in all M. Gambetta’s recent 
speeches, is to discover whether he is expressing his own 
opinions, or only throwing back those of the electors. Ap- 
parently, he says he will not fight until the country is in @ 
different mood, but then he also says France must resume her 
| place in Europe, which involves oceasional fighting. Moreover, 
| the allusion to Dulcigno is distinctly understcod to mean that 
| if he had a fleet, he would fly at higher game. Nor, carefully as 
he watches opinion, is he one of the men who think the opinion 
of a multitude infinitely more important than their own. Con- 
sidering the passion for peace just manifested in France, the 
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gness of Germany, and his own habit of finesse, it is, 

nerhaps, safer to read M. Gambetta’s policy by the light of his 
a aractét than by that of his present words. Judged by the 
former, his policy will be, when he takes power, to claim for 
France a great position in Europe, and to enforce it, trusting to 
his oratory and his influence for popular support. He will, how- 
ever, move very cautiously while the desire for peace lasts, and 
never call his countrymen to a great war unless he can con- 
yince them that it is in self-defence, or unless he can end it be- 
fore they can remonstrate. Obviously he postpones all action 
until he is in power, but he is at last nearly icady to accept the 
purden. For the present, the Ministry may hold on, and 
France may be effaced. 


suspiciou 


The Standard publishes a curious paper upon the policy 
of the Transvaal Boers. The writer, who evidently knows 
his subject thoroughly, and does not sympathise with the 
Boers, declares that the great and fertile region between the 
Limpopo and the Zambesi, north of the Transvaal, is now in 
the hands of the Matabele, a warlike and agricultural tribe, whom 
the English have not met. Their legitimate chief, Kuruman, was 
some years ago compelled to fly, and is now in the hands of 
M. Kriiger. He offers assistance to the Boers if they will assist 
him, and they are waiting for the result of this campaign. If 
they can keep their independence, they will remain in the '[rans- 
vaal; but if not, the writer thinks they will once more “ trek ” 
northwards, out of the way of British power, and found a new 
Republic beyond the Limpopo, where they will once more reduce 
the natives to virtual slavery. They may possibly adopt this 
policy, but they may this time find themselves mistaken, the 
Matabele being represented as numerous, well armed, and 
singularly daring. If we are not mistaken, Sir Bartle Frere 
considered them a distinct danger in the way of that Empire of 
South Africa which he desired to stretch from Simon’s Bay to 
the Zambesi. 


We think that among well-informed men the impression that 
war between Greece and Turkey is unavoidable deepens rapidly. 
The Ambassadors are now all present in Constantinople, but 
the Sultan shows no sign of giving way. There is much talk 
of a proposal to cede Thessaly and exchange Epirus for Crete; 
but the Greeks, who want breathing-room on the mainland, will 
not accept that offer. It is stated that the Ambassadors are 
beginning to act collectively, but so assured is the Old 
Turkish party that war is at hand, that Osman Pasha 
has ventured to insist that certain revenues shall be paid 
directly into the military chest, instead of passing through 
the Finance Ministry. As that change would bar both the 
Palace and the Porte from stopping any of the money, we may 
be certain that if it is made, war is immediately at hand. The 
Greeks, it is certain, believe this, and have called out their last 
reserves. It is just possible that the German Ambassador, if 
his master is sincere—which is doubtful—may at the eleventh 
hour be able to offer the Porte certain financial inducements, 
German capitalists being, it is said, ready to advance six 
millions on the security of all ecclesiastical property in 
European Turkey, but regular negotiation makes no way. 
There is a month yet to spare in “combinations,” but by 
April the decision must be given. 


Prince Bismarck has broken another Minister. This time it 
is Count Eulenburg, the Prussian Home Secretary. The un- 
lucky official has, it is said, not heartily supported all the 
Premier’s plans, and was even willing to allow the Prus- 
sian Parliament to vote that County Councils could super- 
vise Communal Councils as well as county officials. Prince 
Bismarck, therefore, resolved to punish him publicly, and on 
Saturday, on Count Eulenburg stating in the Peers that the 
Government accepted the motion, a clerk in the Ministry of 
Commerce rose and read a message from the Premier flatly re- 
pudiating the Minister, and declaring that Prince Bismarck 
would advise the Emperor not to pass the Bill. Count Eulen- 
hurg, of course, resigned; the Emperor, who likes him, 
intervened; and Prince Bismarck at last so far gave way 
that the Count, who has charge of the ceremonials at the 
Royal marriage next Sunday, was allowed to remain till 
after the wedding. The incident, which has greatly moved 
public feeling, has probably also moved the Emperor, for ever 
since, Prince Bismarck has been making speeches about his 
services and his devotion to the Emperor, not only as Minister, 
but as head of a family which for centuries has been “ vassal” 


to the Hohenzollerns. That looks very much as if the Prince 
had either been snubbed, and was complaining aloud in the 
fashion of Cardinal Wolsey, or as if he wanted to make some 
excuse to himself for giving way ever so little. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley gives the following definite and moderate 
opinion upon the military value of Candahar, which he is 
anxious to evacuate:—*'l'o occupy a point so far removed 
beyond our frontier would be a serious financial burden, even in 
times of profound peace; and in time of any great trial its 
possession would indeed be a white elephant, capable of ruining 
our Indian Empire, by the cost which the necessity of supporting 
it would entail upon us. In my humble opinion, the question 
of the retention of Candahar is not a military one, for I can see 
no possible strategical advantage in its present occupation. Its 
retention will certainly cripple our military resources, and it 
would seriously hamper our strategical operations, in the event 
of any great internal commotion. ..... Thereis no Afghan 
army that could prevent an English division from marching 
from Quetta to Candahar, whenever it might become advisable 
to do so. If, therefore, we can at all times occupy Candahar 
when we wish, why go there until the necessity for doing so has 
arisen?” The necessity would arise, Sir Garnet believes, when 
the Russians occupy Herat; but suppose that, on that event 
occurring, we fight in Europe. 





The detailed account of the United States’ census reveals 
some curious facts. One is, that the number of males exceeds 
that of females by 888,298, the numbers being males 25,520,582, 
and the females 24,652,284. The difference must be mainly due 
to the large number of men who emigrate as compared with 
women, and accounts, in some measure, for the high position 
women attain in America. Curiously enough, the excess num- 
ber of males is within a few thousands of the excess of females 
in the United Kingdom. The number of coloured persons of 
negro descent has increased to 6,577,151, a full answer to the 
theory that negroes would perish of emancipation; while there 
are 170,888 settled Indians,—apart from the wild tribes, and 
under Government care. ‘There are only in all 105,563 Chinese. 
The effort to count the settled Indians involved some extraor- 
dinary adventures, one census clerk in particular doing his work 
in Alaska upon snow-shoes, and at the risk of his life. In Eng- 
land, it is said, the only risk is from enraged cooks, who, for 
some mysterious reason, think employment depends upon their 
being thirty-five. 


The House of Lords on Tuesday had a discussion, raised 
by Lord Dunraven, on the policy of opening museums, picture- 
galleries, and places of quiet amusement to the working- 
classes on Sundays, Lord Shaftesbury opposing it with an 
amendment in favour of opening them to the public for the 
hours between seven and ten at least three times a week. 
The discussion, of course, turned on the usual points,—first, 
the “profanity” of such amusements on Sunday, and next 
the fear of the working-class that any inroad on the strict ob- 
servance of the Sunday would lead to working on that day. 
This last is the real and only rational argument against the 
brightening of the dismalness of our English Sunday, but it is 
very doubtful if it be not a sufficient argument. At all events, 
the Lords are either Sabbatarians or thought this argument 
adequate, for they rejected Lord Dunraven’s motion by 41 to 34 
votes. The talk about its being “profane” to look at beauti- 
ful pictures on a Sunday is simply unintelligible to us. In 
these wintry days, the chief Sunday recreation of those who 
do not read, is sleep. And which is the more profane, dozing 
away a dull afternoon, or enjoying the genius of Turner or 
Titian P 


The resolution admitting women to examination in the various 
Tripos Examinations at Cambridge was carried on Thursday by 
amajority so vast,as to suggest that the distaste for the higher 
education of women has almost disappeared, even among the Con- 
servatives of a very Conservative University. The right of the 
women to be examined and arranged in their due order was 
carried by 398 to 32, though some doubt still exists as to the 
legality of the construction which includes women amongst the 
“persons”? to whom the University is required to give the 
benefit of its examinations. The vote is a very remarkable 
sign of the times. 





Consols were on Friday 99} to 99}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. PARNELL’S LEADERSHIP. 


E have always tried to look at Mr. Parnell’s political 
performances with as much impartiality as men who 
have formed a strong judgment against the general drift 
of his policy, and a still stronger judgment against the means 
which he favours for the furtherance of that policy, are capable 
of showing. We are quite aware that patriotism must have 
looked a very different thing, indeed, for generations back to 
Irishmen and Englishmen ; and when Ireland gives such support 
to any one as she has given to Mr, Parnell, it becomes a duty 
for politicians to study his policy, and even his political char- 
acter altogether, with as sincere a desire to “ allow for bias” 
as the human intellect can make. Judging in this manner 
of Mr. Parnell, we have recognised his astuteness, his com- 
plete command of the forms of the House, the effectiveness of 
his cold composure and dry acridity of manner, and the keen- 
ness with which he has discerned the critical point of the 
controversy between the Irish people and the land-law imposed 
upon them through the Union with Great Britain. 

But it seems to us impossible to deny that in the great 
struggle of the last month Mr. Parnell has completely failed 
as a leader, judging him solely from his own point of view, 
and without reference to those profound differences of moral 
and political principle upon which we found our unfavourable 
judgment of him. He has failed in doing what he might 
easily have done, from his own point of view. And he has 
failed in a manner which, though it does not yet seem to have 
impressed the Irish people, must, sooner or later, and probably 
much sooner than later, destroy any illusion with which his 
policy has inspired them, And the failure seems to us to be 
distinctly due to a certain almost technical pettiness of view, 
not at all inconsistent with heat and bewilderment of judgment, 
though it is apt to convey a notion of precisian accuracy and 
frigidity of thought. Nothing has been more striking through- 
out the Land League agitation than the attempt made by Mr. 
Parnell to hit the line between wind and water in relation to 
the question of legality. In this, his policy has always been con- 
trasted in the strongest way with O’Connell’s. O'Connell, when he 
declared he would not have the Irish people break the law, 
meant it. All he did was done strictly within the meaning, 
and not merely the letter, of the law. Reading the prosecu- 
tion directed against him now, it seems almost incredible that 
plain English statesmen should have thought it possible to gain 
a conviction, and still stranger that they should have been at 
once willing and able to pack a jury so as to obtain one. But 
itis quite different with Mr. Parnell. He has, indeed, in a lawyer- 
like sort of way endeavoured to adhere to the letter of the law, 
while steering as near to the dividing-line between legality and 
illegality as it was possible to steer. Note the pertinacity with 
which a few weeks ago he persisted in interrupting Mr. Glad- 
stone to maintain that he had never advised the people to 
withhold anything but “ unjust ” rent,—the people themselves, 
of course, being the judge of what is just and what is unjust, 
and interpreting his advice, not seldom in his own presence, 
as meaning advice not to pay rent at all, and this without 
rebuke or correction from Mr. Parnell. It is precisely in the 
same spirit that,—his knowledge of the Irish law for once fail- 
ing him,—he recommended the people of Clara, last Sunday, 
if they were threatened with eviction, to plough up the land 
before giving it over to the landlord, in order that it might be 
impossible to turn cattle on to it. That is, it seems, in reality 
a recommendation to break the criminal law; but Mr. 
Parnell, probably deceived by some knowledge of the English 
law which would make such an act only civilly actionable, was 
not aware of this, and supposed that he was recommending a 
sort of injury to the landlord for which no Irish jury would be 
likely to give damages. He has had to withdraw his advice, 
and to publish his withdrawal of it, which will not improve his 
position with the Irish people. But the general meaning of that 
advice is plain enough,—* In your war with the landlords, go to 
the very verge of what is punishable; indeed, beyond what is 
punishable, to the very verge of what is likely to be actually 
punished, if you can. But don’t go further, for every time a 
representative of the Land League comes to grief, the Land 
League loses prestige with the Irish people.” Mr. Parnell’s 


principle in guiding the people has been to try and teach them 
enough legal finesse to enable them to inflict loss on the land- 
And to some extent, no 
But even in that on Sunday he 


lords, without being punished for it. 
doubt, he has succeeded. 
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made a conspicuous failure very dangerous to his prestige, ang 
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the kind of failure which will make the people 1, 
far this petty species of warfare of wits ra Sicthy of ae 
especially when the wits of their leader fail him, 

And in Parliament, his failure latterly has been sti 
unmistakable. There, too, his salina tone too a bese 
niggling, if we may use an expressive word. Before the 
great struggle, his method was to prolong the dilatory polic 
up to the last moment, and when he saw that the patience of the 
House and the Government was quite exhausted, to insist on 
one day’s further delay, that he might be able to ga 
‘See how little I am asking for, and how unreasonabl, 
you are to refuse it.’ And when that one day’s further 
delay was refused, he authorised the long night relays of 
Irish Members, just to punish the majority for not yieldin 
his request. He seems to have thought that by always pro- 
posing just one day’s more debate than the wearied majorit 
had patience for, he should gain for himself an important 
advantage of position. And at the end of the struggle, he or 
Mr. Sullivan always took care to point out that if Mr. Parnell’s 
advice had been followed, there would have been less debate 
and less conflict. Of course there would ; for in that case Mr, 
Parnell would have been able to say to Ireland that he had 
dictated the moment when the debate should close, and 
had kept it going, in spite of the will of the majority, 
up to that moment. And because he was not permitted. 
so to triumph, he punished the House with the long night 
sittings. 

All this gave Mr. Parnell’s leadership an air of partial success, 
till at last he had irritated the House of Commons into a 
mood in which the Speaker could interfere with the full support 
of all parties except his own; and from that moment Mr. 
Parnell’s collapse began. On the memorable Wednesday and 
Thursday his head utterly failed him. He had succeeded 
tolerably in the policy of affecting moderation and assuming 
the air of a patriotic commander who, being refused the most 
moderate terms, has to play the part of leading a forlorn-hope. 
But when the last crisis came, and he found that he must either 
submit with a good grace, or lose the position he had taken up, 
without gaining anything but ridicule for his pains, he made 
the dreadful blunder of choosing the latter alternative. And 
for Mr. Parnell, it was the most fatal of blunders. An im- 
passioned orator might have made some sort of capital out of 
the great scene when thirty-six Irish Members were suspended. 
In some subsequent sitting, he might have turned the oppres-. 
sion of the minority to some sort of account. But of this, Mr. 
Parnell is wholly incapable. Dryness is his forte ; picturesque 
emotion is not so much wanting to him, as a total impossi- 
bility. If he had been equal to the situation as a dry man 
ought to have been equal to it, he would have submitted im-: 
plicitly to the Speaker’s ruling on the celebrated Thursday, and 
then prolonged the debate on Mr. Gladstone’s proposed Standing 
Order for many nights. No party in Parliament would have 
pressed for the close of that debate on the very night on which it 
began, had the Irish party which was struck-at by it accepted 
the issue, and simply done all they could to argue the case against 
so novel an infringement of the privileges of a minority. The 
House would have felt it needful to permit a debate of some 
length on the greatest revolution in its procedure which had 
ever been proposed during its history. But the only men who 
could have taken advantage of this feeling were, by their own 
folly, deprived of the power of appealing to it. The thirty- 
six Irishmen were nowhere. And the constitutional appetite 
of the rest of the House for prolonged debate had been 
rather more than sated by the recent excesses, Mr. Parnell 
threw away the most admirable opportunity for pursuing 
his Fabian policy without reproach which he has had this 
Session. 

And he has been fully conscious of his failure. He told 
the Clara people on Sunday that he had only had the oppor- 
tunity of speaking on the Coercion Bill for twenty minutes, but 
he did not tell them why ; that since the almost interminable 
debate on the introduction of the Bill, he has fled from the 
scene of his great strategical collapse, and tried to console him- 
self with the sympathy of the very people whom he ought, in 
respect of Irish opinion, to have most sedulously avoided,—the 
clique of: political Irreconcilables and foes of all religion who 
congregate round M. Henri Rochefort in Paris. And now it 
appears, after his blunder in recommending the people of Ire- 
land to break the law, and his prompt, though not very 
dignified, withdrawal of that advice, he has returned to Paris 
once more, to renew his negotiations with those French 
journalists whom he is so proud of having won over, and wl 0 
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m with Irish opinion much as a public friendship 
radlaugh might aid him with Evangelical opinion. 
In fact, during the last month Mr. Parnell seems to us to have 
committed as many blunders as he has taken political steps. He 
left the burden and heat of the discussions on the first and 
second readings of the Coercion Bill to vacillating followers. 
He hardly contributed even to the discussions in Com- 
mittee and on the Report. He has now left the House again 
before the third reading was carried, And he has deserted 
his post only in order to gain allies whom the whole Catholic 
hierarchy look upon as allies you must at tcast imperil your 
soul to secure. In short, his tactics have been the tactics of 
4 man not up to the situation, either in force of passion or in 
force of intellect. He has not felt the situation strongly. He 
hag not grasped it broadly. He has blundered, and been 
cowed by the sense of his own blunder, and has caught at 
straws, and very unattractive, not to say very rotten, straws, 
in the misery of his failure. 


will aid hi 
with Mr. B 





THE DEATH OF THE FOURTH PARTY. 


HAT odd little creature, the Fourth Party, is said to be 
dead. It is unfortunate that Thackeray is no longer 

with us, to sing its requiem, for he alone could have done it 
with adequate effect; but perhaps he would have declined 
the task. He condescended to a porpoise, but a midge might 
have escaped him, and he could hardly have devised a vehicle 
small enough to be its hearse. They “carted away” the 
corpse of the dolphin, but they must have blown away, some- 
how, the remains of the mosquito. Perhaps, indeed, it is not 
dead. It ought to be, for a party which consists of only four 
men, and on the first day of trial splits into three factions, 
two of them numbering only one man each, onght to have 
lost its vitality ; but perhaps it has not. There are creatures 
of solow an organism that subdivision makes no perceptible 
difference, and the Fourth Party may retain life, if it has life, 
and not merely automatic motion, even though on a question 
like Obstruction Lord Randolph Churchill votes with the 
Government and the Opposition combined, Mr. Gorst and 
Mr. Balfour vote with the Obstructives, and Sir Drummond 
Wolff walks out without voting. The point does not much 
matter, the interest of the existence or decease of the party 
being confined to the question, never yet settled, why such 
an interest has been taken in it. There never has been any 
particularly visible reason for caring about the Fourth Party’s 
proceedings. It never affected a division, or altered a 
measure, or generated an opinion. Lord Randolph Churchill, 
aclever young man, of great perkiness, thought his opinions, 
or rather his sayings, would be more noticed if he became a 
Free-lance, and having a certain felicity of expression, 
attracted to himself Sir Drummond Wolff, a half-diplomatist, 
who knows a good deal about the East, and thinks he 
knows everything; Mr. Balfour, private secretary to Lord 
Salisbury; and Mr. Gorst, a borough Conservative who has 
an idea, and very frequently expresses it, namely that Conser- 
vative leaders are not anxious enough to offer office to borough 
Tories. These adherents obtained, Lord Randolph, among 
whose foibles over-humility has no place, suddenly posed as a 
“leader,” talked of a Fourth Party,” broke loose from the 
discipline of Whips, and assumed a “friendly attitude” of 
candid criticism and occasional support towards Sir Stafford 
Northcote. Sir Stafford, who has plenty of humour when he 
is not on his legs, and a perfect temper when Mr. Gladstone 
1s not showing up his finance—that hurts him, because he 
knows he could do his sums all right, if his chief would only 
let him—only made a smart jest on his “rival ;” but Tories 
have a liking for any well-born youngster with “ go” in him 
—they threw over Mr. Disraeli once for Lord George Bentinck 
—there are Irreconcilables in their camp, as in every other, 
and there is an impatience of Sir Stafford Northcote’s smooth 
finessing in the whole party which made the little mutiny 
noteworthy. Society talked of Lord Randolph ; correspondents 
guessed how he and his followers would vote; political news- 
papers reprehended or defended him; and the Daily Telegraph 
quite believed in his future ; till at last, in remote quarters, a 
belief grew up that there was a Fourth Party, and a rumour that 
Lord Beaconsfield had gone the length of remonstrance with its 
leader obtained, among those who did not understand Lord 
Beaconsfield, a momentary credence. They forgot that minute 
political coteries have always existed, that Lord Beacons- 
field knows their value well, and that twice in his novels, 
once in “Coningsby” and once in ‘ Endymion,” he has 
flicked them with his wire whip. He rather likes young 





men who are individual, even if it be only individual in 
cheekiness, and knows quite well how to keep his pack 
together, without bothering himself with rating every over- 
hasty young hound. The new “leader” had no idea except 
one Lord Beaconsfield had himself abandoned, where he 
himself failed, Lord Randolph Churchill was not likely to 
succeed, and we should doubt if the Fourth Party existed in 
the mind of the Tory Chief in any greater proportions than 
in actual fact. 

Why, then, write of its death? First, because accident 
has given the little coterie an appearance of Parliamentary 
reality, Conservatives suspected of Parnellism being objects of 
great curiosity, as English beetles would suddenly become, if 
it were suggested that they had made friends with the invader 
from Colorado; and secondly, because we think the Con- 
tinental system of “groups” a possible and, it may be, a 
serious Parliamentary danger. Individualism increases here 
even among Tories. There is a growing tendency to elevate 
small differences, or at all events differences which should be 
kept down in political action, into principles round which small 
parties may group, and enjoy the satisfaction of being visible and 
distinctive, and on the nights of great divisions even important 
to the Whips. One attraction at least of Dissent is dissent- 
ing. Constituencies generally sit on eccentrics, but not always ; 
and when elections are far away, constituencies are not always 
greatly feared. The process is always going on, and is seldom very 
important, the groups rallying to their places in war-time ; but 
if it were accelerated by a conviction that group-making was 
a quick road to success, and the groups were solidified into 
little parties, with “ leaders,” and “ organs,” and policies, and 
consequent pledges to be always consistent, the annoyance 
might be very serious indeed. ‘The Ministry and the leaders 
of Opposition would both be harassed by constantly having to 
deal with unknown quantities, with fractions of opinion which 
might or might not be irreconcilable, with individualities of novel 
and extreme personal pretensions. The leader of a“ party,” if the 
party be only twenty, is somebody, poses as somebody, tries to 
make “terms,” longs to appear separate, and tends to perceive 
even in a weapon like obstruction an instrument of power. If 
he is not conciliated he can keep everybody up all night, and 
the world is governed by old men. It is very difficult to be 
Commander-in-Chief in an allied army, even if the alliances 
are very sincere, and a Minister or a leader who has to reckon 
with groups once organised and formulated commands an allied 
army, in which his own regiments constitute only the heaviest 
division. Tis ‘friends,’ the heads of groups, are in some 
sense equals, and the loss of power inseparable from discussion 
in a Cabinet is increased by a second discussion with an informal 
council of war. The degree of difficulty, of course, depends 
upon the extent of the latent differences and upon the patriotism 
of the groups, and upon the vigour of opinion in constituencies ; 
but if the Premier had always to convince five groups as distine- 
tive as, say, the Peace Party, or Lord Beaconsfield had to soothe 
three or four groups as separate as the Jingo residuum, no 
one would desire either the Premiership or the lead of Oppo- 
sition. Party government would not be impossible, but it 
would be as fatiguing as the making of an American Cabinet, 
when the President has to consider not merely the influence 
and abilities of candidates, but the geographical sections to 
which they belong. There would be a tendency to compro- 
mise and conciliate, amid which both largeness and directness 
of policy would, except in great popular crises, disappear. 

The personal question, too, is important. Nothing can be 
more beneficial to party government—and without party, free 
government could hardly exist—than that the able young men 
as they come up should range themselves, should be educated 
for administration, and should become competent at least to 
understand traditional lines of policy. Whatever the evils of 
our system—and it has many, like every other—it does at least 
attract, or even compel, the strong horses to assist in drawing 
the car, does yield to the “ weary Titan” the help of the able 
and the ambitious, does provide the country with a succession 
of men who are able and willing to endure the not very well 
rewarded toil of governing it. We all say bitter things of 
our opponents sometimes, but no serious politician expects the 
machine to stop or fall to pieces because the Opposition has at- 
tained to power. It is highly inexpedient, it might be positively 
dangerous, to open up an easier path to the Cabinet, that 
Promised Land of working statesmen, to show the rising men 
that separateness was as useful as statesmanship, that to 
lead a group, possibly with few pretensions to be a group, 
was a claim as efficacious as Parliamentary or administra- 
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pleasanter, that the indolent ambitious, who, especially 
among the well-born, are numerous in our system, will be 
much tempted to try it, and so withdraw their strength from 
the real toil, which, nevertheless, must be accomplished, and 
will therefore devolve, and with it much real power, upon 
inferior men. If Lord Randolph Churchill is what his friends 
think him—and we by no means wish to underrate a cleverness 
proved by the fact that in our readers’ eyes this article will 
not seem unjustifiel—his place is behind his chief, or if he is 
equal to it, beside him, helping forward the Opposition in that 
work of criticism and counter-suggestion which ultimately 
leads to power, and which gives the country the permanent 
and unspeakable advantage of alternative Ministries. As Free- 
lance he is of very little use, and as Free-lance with a 
“ Company ” behind him a positive nuisance, always impeding 
the general movement, and always bringing on the army the 
discredit which attaches to unauthorised salliessureto be defeated. 
Ublans are very useful when under strict discipline, but Uhlans 
who wander at pleasure, and go looking out for enemies only in 
places where it is pleasant that enemies should be, are an 
encumbrance which leaders will dislike in proportion to their 
ability. The army is not benefited by them half as much as 
if their horses were sent to drag the guns, and the riders 
condemned by relentless law to self-cffacement and utility. 
The Fourth Party injures nothing but Conservatism, but in 
the interest of Parliamentary government we shall not be 
sorry to hear the statement confirmed that it needs now only 
an epitaph. Let us suggest for that last service the epitaph 
made on a little child :— 
“Tf IT was to be so very soon done, 


I can’t think why I was ever begun.” 





THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH AND SACERDOTALISM. 
HE letter from Sir Edward Strachey which we publish 
in another column, presents a view of the attitude which 
the State ought to take in relation to Ritualism which is, we 
believe, shared by a considerable number of men who, 
while they are opposed to all intolerance towards the religious 
views of individuals, hold that the State ought to lend its 
authority to no type of faith which does not contribute some- 
thing to the general stream of widening thought and _pro- 
gress, That view is, we believe, in essentials something like 
this,—that so long as the somewhat anomalous constitution of 
the Church of England does not prevent a steady progress of 
thought within its borders in the right direction, —the right di- 
rection being assumed to be what is denoted by anti-Sacerdotal, 
—so long the State need not scruple ipport it, even though 
there be much in it obviously t in the Sacerdotal 
direction ; but if at any time evidence could be produced that 
the current was setting backwards,—towards a religion of a 
priestly type,—then the time would be come either to expel 
that section of retrogressive thought from the Church, or to 
dissolve tlie tie between the Siate and all sections of a Church 
infected by so malignant a virus. 

Now, if what is called Sacerdotalism means, as we suppose 
it does, the acceptance of the principle that supernatural grace 
essential to the highest life and conduct is and can be conveyed 
to human beings only by the agency of a particular order of 
men, whose guarantee for this supernatural power is the accurate 
execution of the long series of transactions described as 
the due transmission of Orders from the time of the 
Apostles to our own, we heartily with Sir Edward 
Strachey that the doctrine is superstitious and spiritually 
dangerous, and makes the divine to depend on a 
succession of circumstantial accidents, of which no man 
ean verify the historical regularity. The Catholic Church 
itself, as we think, was driven to protest against this doctrine 
when it decided that Christian Baptism was not dependent on 
any such order of men, but could be administered by any 
man, woman, or even by any heathen. if really administered 
in the due form, and with the right intention. But this is 
not the place to go into a discussion on the meaning and 
limits of sacerdotalism; what we desire here to discuss is the 
true limit in modern times to the principle of an Established 
Church, and whether it is or is not possible to discri- 
minate a tenable from an untenable Establishment on Sir 
Edward Strachey’s ground. We believe it to be a wholly 
untenable ground, though we would go with him so far as 
this :—We should say cordially that so far as it is a question 
whether or not an Establishment ought to be retained or done 
away with, every one who believes Sacerdotalism to be a 
mischief, must regard it as pro tanto an argument against the 
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Establishment, if a steady current of Sacerdotalism is believed 
to be gaining strength in the National Church, and is receivin 
aid and fresh resources from the admitted inheritance of th 
whole nation. Every reasonable person would, of cours : 
mate the good or ill of an Establishment by the 
of good or ill which the teaching and practice of the 
Church | diffuse. So far as any influence false and dan- 
gerous is on the increase, so far you have an argument f 
Disestablishment. So far as any influence for truth and yj ” 
a : and virtue 
is on the increase, so far you have a reason against it. Yoy 
must set the one influence against the other, and judge as you 
best can of the total result. But we do not apply this to false. 
hood tending towards Sacerdotalism alone. We ‘apply it quite 
as much to falsehood tending in other directions. If we thought 
that a diluted Calvinism, such as many of our Thirty-nine 
Articles appear to favour, were on the increase, we should say 
just the same of that. If we thought, as we are somewhat 
inclined to think, that a faint and insincere Agnosticism were 
on the increase, we should say just the same of that. It ig 
impossible, in such a day as the present, to limit our view of 
dangerous tendencies in any one direction. It is a time of 
intellectual fermentation, and all sorts of germs of both truth 
and falsehood are in the air, and all are producing 
great effects on the organism into which they are admitted, 
Why is Sacerdotalism alone, false as we think it, to be 
taken account of? Is it more fascinating, or more danger- 
ous to national progress in the nineteenth century than 
Agnosticism? Nay, is it half as dangerous? ~ Then, 
again, it seems to us an utter mistake to consider mere 
doctrinal teaching alone. We must consider also the effect 
produced by the “works” of the different Church schools, 
and if their national work is good in spite of false teaching, 
—be that teaching what is called Sacerdotal, or Calvinistic, 
or Rationalistic in tendency,—we must set that off against 
the mischief of their doctrine. 

But what we cannot consent for a moment to allow is that 
any school of the Church, whether it seems to us false and 
dangerous, or true and beneficent, should, so long as it is 
legitimately there, have any but fair-play. Now, is the school, 
which Sir Edward Strachey calls Sacerdotal, legitimately 
within the Church? Of course it is. The Reformation 
struck a heavy blow at the independence of the priest- 
hood of the Secular Government. But it not only did 
not strike at the principle of an Order in exclusive possession 
of the sources of a supernatural grace which no layman 
could dispense, but it left that principle in all its force. The 
reason, as Sir Edward Strachey well knows, of the Noncon- 
formist Secession in 1662 was precisely the inability of the 
Seceders to acquiesce in the Act of Uniformity, and especially 
to acquiesce in its demand of adhesion to the sacerdotal 
elements in the Prayer-book. These elements remain what 
they were. The form of Absolution in ** The Visitation of the 
Sick” is well-nigh the most sacerdotal form in use in Christen- 
dom. For ourselves, we think it a most superstitious form, 
but it is still used, and necessarily used, by all clergymen 
who give absolution in the sick-room. In a milder sense, 
the principle that real supernatural grace is communi- 
cated by the laying-on of hands is probably held by 
the majority of our Bishops and nearly half our clergy. 
It is not a little thing that we have gained from the 
Judicature a legal recognition of the right of those who 
ignore this principle to maintain their places in the 
Established Church. If we are to begin expelling from the 
Established Church on the ground of sympathy with false- 
hood, we must be able to lay before Parliament a standard 
of theological truth, and gain its acceptance to that 
standard. Is that a  statesmanlike proposal ? Would 
Sir Edward Strachey himself like to try and convince Parlia- 
ment, as Parliament is at present constituted, what ought 
to be the test of error disqualifying for a right to teach and 
work in the National Church? No sane man would willingly 
contemplate such an enterprise. And for this reason ; if you 
are to measure the “ advance ” of thought, by its distance from 
the real beliefs of the sixteenth century, you would have to com- 
mend Agnosticism and the blankest Rationalism, and to argue 
that the author of “ Supernatural Religion ” should be made 
a Bishop by acclamation. 1f you are to measure theological 
‘‘ advance” by any other more positive standard, what is that 
standard? No,—this is not the way in which now-a-days it 
is possible to promote the elimination of error from our own 
or any other Charch. What we can do is this.—to insist on 
the strictest and most impartial justice in administering the 
law, and, if you please, on a moderate relaxation of the inter- 
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pretation of the law. Sir Edward a er — _ 
Jeased than we were, when the lecision of the judicial Com- 

sttee on the * Essays and Review ”’ case rendered it possible for 
ye ymen who took a very lax view of the doctrine concerning 
po punishments for all who do not die in a state of grace, to 
remain in the Church. Well, all we insist on is this,—that the 
‘astice for one section shall be the _justice for other sections 
of the Church. Do not let us be guilty of the ineffable mean- 
ness of trying to stretch the cord of judicial interpretation so 
as to include our friends, and then to.tighten it so as to ex- 
clude our foes. If truth is the only object, go at it at once, 
and insist that only trath shall be established, or rather,—for 
that is now impossible, —that there shall be no establishment. 
But if you do not judge in that way, if you look at the matter 
from the statesman’s point of view, and regard the Established 
Church as a great historical institution deeply rooted in the 
gocial life of the land, which must be allowed to develope 
both the tares and the wheat sown within it till the time 
for the harvest arrives, let at least our treatment of all 
be equal. Let us keep the right, if we can, for Broad 
Churchmen to teach freely within the Church; but if we 
hold to that, let us not contest the equal, or, historically 
speaking, the still better right for the Sacerdotal party to 
teach within it. We venture to say that the whole tendency, 
both of statesmen and of Ecclesiastical Judges, of recent 
years, except as regards the miserable precedent of 1874, has 
been to encourage all sections of the Church who ean find a firm 
standing-ground at all, to see how far they can gain a hold over 
the lives of the people, and to leave truth and error, and even 
intellectual indifferentism, all competing with each other for the 
hearts of the people, and all at liberty to do what they can to 
further the morality of the people. The attempt made in 1874 
to brand one particular section of legitimate Church opinion, 
—and the Sacerdotal vein of opinion is perfectly legitimate 
in the historical sense, in our multiform Church,—as intoler- 
able, was a blunder of the first magnitude. And if it be not 
undone, it will be a blunder very likely to prove fatal to the 
Establishment. We hold it no light thing that a secure foot- 
ing for distinctly anti-Sacerdotal teaching has been gained in 
the Establishment. But to pretend that by any means short 
of a distinct appeal to Parliament to put down theological 
error, and establish theological truth, Sacerdotal teaching can 
fairly be expelled from the Establishment,—to hold that it 
can he expelled without gross injustice worse than any tolera- 
tion of falsehood, by any such side-wind as the action of 
the Judicature can set in motion,—seems to us an opinion so 
wild, that we have difficulty in understanding how so states- 
manlike a thinker as Sir Edward Strachey can have entertained 
it for a moment. 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S WEAKNESS. 

HERE is a weakness somewhere in Prince Bismarck. If 
he is to be judged solely by his career, there never was a 

man so strong. Ile has attempted the most terrible under- 
takings, and has succeeded in them all. He engaged Austria to 
help him in wresting Schleswig-Holstein from Denmark, then 
deprived Austria of her share in the spoil; then in a seven 
weeks’ war drove Austria from Germany, added one-half to 
his master’s dominions, and finally established the hegemony 
of Prussia, While accomplishing these feats, he kept Russia 
quiet, soothed the Emperor Napoleon with promises, and then, 
when he was no longer trusted, marched on Paris, overthrew 
the Napoleonic Empire, and clutched two provinces more. 
Changing Germany into an empire, he has ruled it for 
ten years with complete success thus far,—that he has 
mastered a reluctant Court and a discontented people, has 
kept off all enemies, has controlled all allies, has assumed 
a kind of diplomatic headship in Europe, has made the 
Amy far stronger than ever, has filled the Treasury, has 
reduced Parliament to a debating society, and with Germany 
at the top of the world, has compelled all Germans to accept him 
as the necessary buckler of the country, the one indispensable 
man. It is a wonderful career, one which only Carlyle could 
have fittingly described ; but there is a weakness in the hero, 
nevertheless. He cannot make, or find, or keep, deputy Bis- 
mareks, There never was a man of his rank among statesmen 
who had such trouble with his agents, who failed so utterly 
to secure the help without which any brain, however great, 
any energy, however matchless, must ultimately be exhausted. 
Napoleon selected agents, of whom some at least—Cambacéres, 
the Administrator (a man only now beginning to be known); 
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Fouch¢, the policeman, Eugéne Beauharnais, the Viceroy, 





Massena, Soult, Marmont, Davoust, the Generals—were men 
of unusual powers for the work they had to do. Cavour left 
a school of statesmen. Gambetta has devoted agents in 
every department of official life. Lord Beaconsfield and 
Mr. Gladstone, without founding schools, master all col- 
leagues near enough to feel their magnetism. Prince 
Bismarck alone seems unable either to select great and 
devoted followers, to attract political friends, or to master 
colleagues. While Court, and Army, and country hang on 
his decisions, he is always wasting force in crushing some 
mutinous colleague or agent.” It has been long noticed that 
there is no one to succeed him, for he has made no successor 
of his own, and among his agents Count Stolberg, however 
able, has not much hold upon the people; Prince Hohenlohe 
is diplomatist, rather than administrator; and Count Hatzfeld 
is a possible Foreign Minister, rather than a Chancellor; but 
there is, also, no one to aid him. He appears to like no one above 
the intellectual rank of a clerk. Count Arnim was rising, and 
was prosecuted. Herr Falk, after leading the struggle with 
Rome, was abruptly flang down. Herr Camphausen, atter being 
trusted for seven years as Finance Minister, was not only dis- 
missed, but told in the Upper Honse of Prussia in a furious 
diatribe that he was incompetent. Now, Herr Eulenburg, 
Minister of the Interior, has been broken in pieces by what we 
can only characterise as a prodigious slap in the face. The 
powers of the Communal Councils in Prussia are being “ regu- 
lated,’ —that is, subjected to supervision on appeal,—ap- 
parently a necessary reform approved by all parties. 
The Government suggested that the regulation should be 
entrusted to the official Intendants of counties, but 
ihe Prussian Commons thought the County Councils, which 
are elective, could de the work. and entrusted the power to 
them. The Prussian Upper House, always against centralisa- 
tion, confirmed this vote, and on Saturday Count Eulenburg, 
as Minister of the Interior, accepted the decision. Thereupon, 
Herr Rommel, a clerk from the Ministry of Commerce, who 
had been watching the proceedings from the Ministerial 
bench, rose, declared he was in charge of a message from 
the Premier, and read out a short statement, blankly 
stating that Prince Bismarck objected to Count Eulen- 
burg’s view, and should counsel his Majesty to with- 
draw the Bill. Count Eulenburg, white with rage and 
humiliation at this public disavowal sent through a clerk and 
read out to the Peers, at once gave in his resignation to the 
King, who sent for Prince Bismarck to explain. The Prince was 
“ill,” and the King-Euiperor, a man, be it remembered, of vast 
age, was compelled to visit him in person. What passed is, of 
course, unknown; but next day Prince Bismarck was well, 
drove down to the Peers, declared that he had been misrepre- 
sented by a stupid clerk, who had read his paper, instead of 
using it for notes, sneered at Count Eulenburg’s excitement, 
declared himself ready to vote for the Bill as it stood, 
and finished by asserting that the Bismarcks had been 
vassals of the Hohenzollerns since Brandenburg was a 
Margraviate, and that if his assailants could say as much, 
they would cease from their attacks, for they weuld understand 
him! As this exeuse is not an apology, but only an act of 
submission to the King, Count Eulenburg remains only until 
the marriage of the heir—which in Prussia is a grand State 
ceremonial, as important as a negotiation—is completed, and 
then retires, never again, we may be certain, to be employed 
while Prince Bismarck reigns. In spite of his Sovereign's 
protection, the Count is, in fact, dismissed like a footman, 
by a public message delivered through a clerk so low in 
the hierarchy that Prince Bismarck can disavow him as a 
jolterhead without remark. So deep is the excitement at 
Berlin, that many papers reproach Ministers with taking oflice 
under a man who can so treat them, and but for the deep 
loyalty of the Prussian Services, which makes it a kind of 
sacrilege to disobey the King’s summons, it really appears as 
if Ministers would hardly be found in the usual grade of higher 
officials. Not one of them can be secure that if he crosses 
the Chancellor, he may not only be requested to resizn—which 
is fair enough, if the Prince is to be President, as well as Pre- 
micr—but subjected to some public indignity, felt in such a 
service as the Prussian like a blow. 

We say nothing of the discourtesy of conduct lke this. 












though to Englishmen accustomed to the forms of official life 
it seems positively brutal, for that is no business of the 
foreioner ; but what are we to think of its unwisdom? Is there 
a man high in the Prussian civil service who is not the worse 
servant of his King, the more reluctant assistant of the Premier, 
the less zealous head of his Department, for the occurrence ot 
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such an incident? Is it not certain that statesmen who feel 
themselves liable to such treatment, who know there is 
no redress, but who yet feel it their duty to remain and 
await their fate, must feel themselves degraded into mere 
clerks, and perform their duties as mere machines, to the 
direct loss of the Administration? This is no case, be 
it remembered, of securing obedience by discipline. Count 
Eulenburg did not want to disobey, did not know, it is 
said, until Herr Rommel showed him the paper, that Prince 
Bismarck cared so deeply about the matter, or was so deeply 
embittered against himself. There would have been no diffi- 
culty in asking him to resign, or, if he refused, in inducing 
the King to request him to give up office. Nobody in Ger- 
many was likely to choose between Count Eulenburg and 
Prince Bismarck, or to care one straw if the former had been 
decorously but finally superseded at the Ministry of the 
Interior. The official was entirely at the Prince’s mercy, 
and it is difficult to avoid the belief that he was 
humiliated of set purpose, and with a view to his punish- 
ment, as well as his removal. It may be said that in all such 
cases there is a secret history which the public does not know, 
that Prince Bismarck may have been thwarted by his subordi- 
nate for years, that he may have been conscious of intrigues with 
the Court, and may have been aware that Count Eulenburg 
was his enemy; but all those are reasons for the removal of 
the Minister, not for morally bludgeoning him in that 
fashion. As for secret hatred, our complaint is that Prince 
Bismarck always provokes it among men who must of all men 
be best aware of his genius and his powers, and most ready to 
be his faithful instruments. There never is a great dismissal 
in Prussia—and dismissals have been numerous, including, it is 
said, eight Ministers in five years—but it is followed by some 
publication of papers, or debate, or scene of one kind or 
another, revealing the smouldering hatred that has existed 
between the Ministers and the Chancellor, and revealing 
also that as he has never completely conciliated them, so 
he has never completely mastered them, Either they have 
appealed to the King, or they have rejected the Chancellor’s 
measures, or they have thwarted his will. They never pull 
with him, and the machine is driven either by Prince Bismarck’s 
tremendous volition alone, or by the King himself working with 
Ministers who are safest, indeed are only safe, when they have 
his direct instructions. It must be unwisdom, a certain de- 
finite failure in the Chancellor, which produces such a 
situation. Either he lacks the power to select the right 
men, men who can do the work and yet agree with 
himself; or having selected the right men, he so treats 
them that hatred to himself at last bursts the bonds of dis- 
cipline. In either case, there is a want which lowers the 
general conception of Prince Bismarck’s powers. We will 
not say it is a want which must ultimately destroy the Chan- 
cellor, for Frederick the Great had the same want, and never 
found an agent in civil affairs higher than a clerk with whom 
he could work satisfactorily ; but it is a want which will one 
day be felt in Germany as terribly as was the desert which, 
when Frederick the Great died, was discovered to exist round 
the throne of the great King. If the Crown Prince is not a 
very able man—and the world never quite reads Crown Princes 
-—Germany may yet, inno long time, be in very weak hands, 
for under the shade of Prince Bismarck no great man, not 
even a great administrator, can grow up. 





THE EAST CUMBERLAND ELECTION. 


IIE Election for East Cumberland comes off to-day, and 
nothing we can say will, therefore, have the least effect 

on the result, but we wish before the decision is known to 
point out the great interest which may attach toit. It is 
certain, in our judgment, that the pivot of political power is 
shifting, and that the counties will, in no long time, return to 
their historic position as the strongholds of genuine and deter- 
mined Liberal feeling, but the time at which the full change will 
take place is as yet undecided. In spite of the strong evidence 
afforded by the General Election, it is possible that the changed 
attitude of the Liberal party towards the farmers, as shown in 
their determination to enfranchise the land, to give more security 
to tenants, to popularise county government—now entirely 
aristocratic—and to remove special burdens on cultivation, 
like the Malt duty, may not yet have penetrated fully into the 
farmers’ minds, and if it has not, a momentary reaction is 
quite possible. Such a reaction cannot last, for the Conser- 
vative party is necessarily, as the discussions on the Irish Land 
Bill will probably show clearly, a landlord party,—that is, a 











party intent on securing to landlords not onl i 
which is just, but special political power, ee Mei rent 
Still, inevitable as the final result is, the pace of the cheat 
opinion is matter of great interest, and East Cumberland wit 
afford a very fair test. The county is agricultural, it has m 
freeholders, and the candidates are both of them, in differe - 
ways, representative men. Mr. James Lowther was probabl: ra 
very worst Irish Secretary who ever held the office aed ‘1 
responsible for much of the recent trouble ; but he is “a r 
a certain ability, nevertheless, and he is frankly, not to a 
brutally, Tory in opinion. We think his ideas about the ine 
significance of Greek claims, the true method of governin 
Ireland, and the character of the outrages in Gal way ps 
Mayo—which he declares to be worse than outrages in Bul. 
garia—are simply monstrous, so heady and exaggerated as to 
show that their exponent can never be a statesman, but we can. 
not deny him the courage of his opinions. What Mr. Lowther 
thinks he says, even if he sometimes says also what he cannot 
think, as, for instance, when he says, in direct Opposition to hig 
chief, that the Treaty of Berlin as interpreted by his party 
would have kept the peage for twenty-five years; and in 
electing him, the Cumberland farmers will know that they are 
declaring themselves entirely hostile even to the earlier and rudi- 
mentary ideas of sincere Liberalism. They will vote for 
Toryism in its aggressive form, and shew beyond question 
that even now, when that form of opinion is so nearly dead, it 
does not, though put forward in its crudest form, heartily 
offend them. They will declare that they are not anxious for 
justice to the land, or to Ireland, or to Christians suffering 
under Asiatic oppression. On the other hand, Mr. George 
Howard, personally an equally good candidate, able, cultivated, 
and zealous, is distinctly a Liberal, approves all that has been 
done, looks forward to progress with hope, and is in no 
way to be classed as a “mere Whig.”’ In voting for him, 
the farmers will vote for Mr. Gladstone and the new land 
policy, including the Liberal assertion that they may 
be trusted to manage their own county affairs. They 
will vote for justice to Ireland, as well as order in 
Ireland, and will know that they are doing it. The two 
policies could not be more distinctly placed in issue, and if 
the decision is for the Liberal view, the ultimate consequences 
will be most momentous. It will be seen that the farmers, 
even in secluded districts, have at last understood that their 
natural alliance is with the Liberal party. 

It is asserted in a great many quarters that the struggle in 
Cumberland is not political at all, but feudal, is a battle between 
the two Houses of Howard and Lowther, but we rather dis- 
trust that view. Not to mention that the position and direct 
influence of the two families are very nearly equal, the power 
of landlords to coerce their tenants, or even to lead them 
against their own opinions, is visibly breaking down. Great 
nobles were at the last election defeated on their own estates, 
and this not only in Scotland. The ballot is a great security 
to tenants, the temporary carelessness about holdings is a 
greater, and the new temper of the times, which makes land- 
lords resent tyranny as endangering the caste, is the greatest 
of all. A great many voters will adhere to Lowther Castle or 
to Naworth because they always have adhered, and think it a 
duty to adhere; but they will be tenants who are not irri- 
tated, far less outraged, by Tory or Liberal opinions. Bribery 
apart,—and bribery, though it occurs in counties, is not there so 
influential as in boroughs,—a county election does now roughly 
indicate the prevalent opinion in every case in which over- 
whelming personal popularity is not brought into play. The 
popularity of the Lowthers is never overwhelming, the 
Howards are at least as popular, and if the latter are beaten, 
it must be because opinion in East Cumberland has not yet 
been sufficiently enlightened. In the election of 1874 4 
Liberal stood far at the head of the poll, and even in 1880 Sir 
Richard Musgrave, perhaps the most popular candidate pro- 
ducible on the Tory side, and a really creditable Member, was 
only victorious by a majority of less than one hundred. It 
would be foolish to predict a result practically decided when 
these words reach Cumberland, but it will be wise to attach 
to the result considerable political importance. 





THE BOROUGH OF SANDWICH. 


_. as the statement may appear, we will venture to say 
\ thet in the matter of electoral corruption we have at 
length touched bottom. There may be other boroughs a8 
corrupt as Sandwich, but we do not believe that there can be 
any mote corrupt. Though the constituency is not a very 
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large one—about 2,000, all told—the ~ . ag who -_ 
taken bribes fills seven folio pages, each 0 two columns, an 
in this engaging record 127 persons are marked as having 
taken them from both parties. Sandwich, even with Deal and 
Walmer thrown in, is not a place of much importance, but as 
regards bribery it holds a position which is exceptional, even 
among corrupt constituencies. The description which the 
Commissioners give of it seems to breathe nothing but simplicity 
of life and purity of election. Of the three places which make 
up the borough, Sandwich itself “is of a rural character, en- 
ed in no manufacture and no special trade.” Deal is 
wholly seafaring ; Walmer is a watering-place, which, as 
yet, is hardly able to “live up” to “the parade and 
pier with which fortune has endowed it.” In this 
happy mixture of country and seafaring life, the simple 
yirtues which belong to both might have been expected to 
flourish and abound. Sandwich and its sisters are not 
corrupted by close contact with great territorial magnates, or 
with wealthy manufacturers. “The resident gentry are very 
few in number, while of the tradesmen, several conduct a 
respectable business, but none on more than a moderate scale.” 
What really does flourish and abound in this innocent nook, 
the report of the Election Commissioners will tell us. Asa 
record of unblushing and unchequered corruption, their report 
exceeds any similar document that has been presented to 
Parliament. Nobody can be said to come out of the business 
with clean hands; the only difficulty is, where all are dirty, to 
say which is the dirtiest. To begin with, Sandwich was 
fortunate, from the point of view in which the constituency 
in general regard an election, in the possession of a 
Conservative candidate of the highest quality. Mr. Crompton 
Roberts’s ideas of the cost of elections were evidently 
derived from the heroic ages which preceded the first Reform 
Act. He came to Sandwich in May, 1880, “ under the impres- 
sion” that he should have to spend “something like £10,000,” 
—which, with a constituency cf 2,000, would be just £5 
ahead. He had an accomplished chief of the staff in Mr. 
Edwin Hughes, who had been recommended to him as “the 
most celebrated electioneering agent of the day,” and Mr. 
Hughes in turn had excellent assistants in the Conservatives 
of the borough, of whom he says, with pride, that he “ never 
had a more obedient set to deal with.” The first step, of 
course, was to secure committee-rooms which should be 
something more than mere committee-rooms. Including 
beershops, there are in the borough 142 public-houses, and of 
these Mr. Hughes laid hands on 89. Of the remainder, it 
seems that only 34 were worth securing, as this was the 
number actually engaged by the Liberals, and there is 
no reason to suppose that they were prevented by any 
scruple from hiring all that could be of use to them. 
Even in this, however, the kindly local spirit showed itself 
superior to mere party considerations. ‘In one instance, a 
publican, having let a room to one side, let another to their 
opponents. In another case, a publican let to one party the 
inside of his house for Committees, to the other the use of the 
outside for bills.” The argument chiefly pressed upon the 
voters was the determination of the Conservatives not to 
contest the place again unless they were successful, a 
threat which naturally had the effect of turning many 
Liberals into Conservatives, for this time only. It is one 
thing to wish the Liberal candidate to win, and another 
thing to be willing that he should walk in without a 
contest. To bring home this argument to the electors, 
forty-two canvassers were employed for Deal and Walmer 
alone. Each of these was paid £6 for the job, and there were 
others, whose services possibly were in less constant requisition, 
as they appear to have been paid by the day. Upon can- 
vassers clerks, boards, printing, and carriages, the Con- 
servatives expended £1,321. Under each head the Liberals 
toiled after them, but without ever quite coming up to them— 
their total expenses for the same objects only amounting to 
£615, This difference was even more magnificently shown in 
the personal expenditure of Mr. Crompton Roberts, as com- 
pared with that of Sir Julian Goldsmid. During the fort- 
night the former stayed at Deal, “his disbursements in 
he town, and the cost of the living of himself, his 
family, and friends amounted to about £650.” That is 
4 candidate of whom any borough may be proud. There 
Was no mean prying into bills during that fortnight, we may 
“sure. To ask and to have, to send in an account and to get 
t paid without being even looked at, were synonymous pro- 
cesses. By the side of this generosity, Sir Julian Goldsmid’s 
expenditure of £33 for the keep of himself and Lady Goldsmid 








for a week seems quite paltry. All these methods of bribery, 
however, are common to many places besides Sandwich ; there 
was one which the borough may, to all appearance, claim 
the credit of inventing. All the drapers in the town, and 
“many others whose regular business hardly lay in that line,” 
were applied to for materials for flags; the wives and 
daughters of the inhabitants were employed to make them ; 
when made, they had to be exhibited on poles, and gangs of 
men were hired to erect the poles. Even the ground on which 
a pole stood was turned to account. Large sums were paid for 
permission to set them up opposite to electors’ houses, and the 
owner of a garden in which a pole was placed received a sum 
equal to six years’ rent of the ground. When the poles were set 
up, they were exposed toinjury alike from the elements and from 
man. To guard against the former, ropes were necessary. and 
ropes were purchased in vast quantities. To guard against 
the latter, human agency was necessary, and bodies of men, 
most of whom possessed votes, were employed to watch them. 
In all these ways the Conservatives managed to spend close 
upon £800, while the Liberals went as far as £650. Mr. 
Crompton Roberts made a regatta serve his turn. He sub- 
scribed £25, and engaged the pier for the day. The Liberals, 
on the other hand, were reduced to spend their money on a boat 
that was drawn about the streets; but as the same sum was laid 
out, there is no question that it was just as effectual as though 
the boat had been on the water. Nothing, perhaps, can better 
describe the condition of the borough than the reason given by 
the Commissioners for not setting out the details of these corrupt 
practices with greater fullness. After all, they are only acts 
of indirect bribery, and direct bribery prevailed at the election 
to so great an extent, as to “render it unnecessary to investi- 
gate the less direct influence of colourable employment.” Mr. 
Hughes's clerk received at various times £2,500, nearly the 
whole of which, according to the Report. was spent in direct 
bribery, at the rate of £5 per voter. A list of 850 names was pre- 
pared ; these were divided into groups, and about 40 persons 
were employed in distributing the money. On the Liberal side, 
about £1,400 seems to have been expended by Sir Julian Gold- 
smid’s agent, while three persons interested on the Liberal side 
spent out of their own pockets sums varying from £40 to £80. 
Money on both sides was so abundant, that treating lost its usual 
attraction ; as one of the witnesses told the Commissioners, ** it 
was more a question of money than drink.” The result of these 
figures is that 128 persons are returned by the Commissioners 
as guilty of bribery, and 1,005 as guilty of taking bribes. As 
has been above said, 127 of these received bribes from both 
sides. 

As to the candidates, the Commissioners find that beth, 
though in somewhat varying degrees, were legally guilty of 
corrupt practices. Mr. Crompton Roberts, as might be ex- 
pected, from the tactics of his. party throughout the-con- 
test, was the more straightforward of the two. He can- 
vassed a great many of the electors personally, and noted 
the result, together with such observations as he thought 
necessary for the guidance of his agent, in a canvass-book, 
which was produced for the information of the Commissioners. 
The extract from this book, given in the Report, is worth 
quoting in its integrity :—‘‘ Paralysed; wants help to get 
change of air or rides out.’ * Wants a better pension; was a 
warder at the gaol at Sandwich.’ ‘ Very favourable and 
poor. ‘Promised; wants a little drop.’ ‘Wants to be 
seen; cash.’ ‘Wants much assistance; had much illness in 
the house, half a year’s rent at 3s.=£3 18s. Gd. ‘ Wife 
wants liquoring-up.’ ‘Query, wife favourable, and been a 
great sufferer.’ ‘* Wife just confined; see.’ These entries, or 
some of them, were at least noticed and transcribed by the 
agents engaged in the election. For example, the first ap- 
pears in Mr. Cloke’s canvassing-book as ‘ Wants pay for change 
of air or rides out.’” As we have given the facts, it is only 
fair to give the comparatively charitable inference which the 
Commissioners draw from them :—‘ We do not think it neces- 
sary to come to the conclusion that Mr. Crompton Roberts in- 
tended these notes as direct suggestions for bribery to his 
agents; but we think they show that Mr. Crompton Roberts 
knew very well that many electors were anxious to sell their 
votes.” Sir Julian Goldsmid seems to have been equally aware 
that bribery was going on, and to have made no effectual effort 
to stop it. But according to his own account of the matter, he 
was less comfortable in the contemplation of what was going on. 
He was always remonstrating with his agents for doing this, 
or imploring them not to do that. The only things he did 
not do were the two which could alone have had the effect he 
wished,-—refusing to pay the money for which his agent asked 
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him, or retiring from the contest. According to the testimony 
of a friend of his, he could not take the first of these steps, 
because he was “already committed” to the employment of 
corrupt influences before he came to Sandwich. According 
to his own testimony, he could not take the second, because 
he did not “ wish to incur the reproach of the Liberal party 
by giving up the seat.” It is to be hoped that the Liberal 
party in Sandwich will find consolation for the inevitable dis- 
franchisement of the borough, in the recollection of Sir Julian 
Goldsmid’s * loyalty.” 

We doubt whether any reader of this Report will question 
the necessity of legislation identical in object if not in method 
with that which Sir Henry James is by-and-by to propose. 


“THE MAJORITY.” 

HERE is something at once soothing and full of instruc- 
tion in the word we have chosen for our title, as a descrip- 
tion of those who have finished their life in this world. As each 
one of us grows older, it takes a new meaning. In early youth, 
death is a distinction, conferred upon a very few,—some dim 
figure, long secluded from our childish importunities in the 
quiet of a sick-room, which almost represented to our childish 
imagination the awe and mystery of the grave; or some 
companion snatched away by a fate which, at the time, 
seemed almost historic in its tragedy. After long years, 
the proportion of those who are objects of attention to 
sight and to memory becomes inverted. A sense of being 
left behind comes upon one who keeps both life and in- 
tellect beyond the span allotted to average man,—a pathetic 
yearning for fellowship, that no tenderness and respect from a 
different generation can supply. And something of it we come 
to feel long before the time of old age, as we look back, and dis- 
cover that the majority of those who made the interest of youth 
remain images to memory only. We seem, at such moments, 
linked with the whole long past in a new degree. The feeling that 
we are trying to describe is at once strange and common-place. 
It is a feeling unknown to the thoughtless, to those who have 
felt too profoundly to reflect on their feelings, and to those for 
whom the present is too exacting in demand to let the past be 
heard. But with these exceptions, we suppose there is no one 
who has not awakened, with a curious surprise that it should 
be possible to awaken to anything so obvious,—to the discovery 
that of those whom we admire, or pity, or blame, it is but an 
insignificant fraction to whom the admiration, pity, or blame 
of the whole world has any value whatever. And if at such 
moments the permanent interests of life have not stood out 
with a new distinctness, we know not what is to bring them 

home to him, in this world. 

If the lessons of the great revealer are not wasted, there are two 
things which in the moment of loss are felt to be almost equally 
jarring—a censure that is needless, or a tribute that is false. We 
do not, at such moments, want words of criticism. We do not 
want to hear the whole truth about any one. But at no time 
do we so much desire to hear nothing but the truth. Indeed, 
it is at such moments, it appears to us, that the very meaning 
of truth is brought out to the mind with a new weight and dis- 
tinctness. We see what it is, and we see what it is not; how true 
words may miss it, and even how untrue, or at least inaccurate, 
words may, on the whole, suggest it. We often feel facts mis- 
leading, we sometimes even feel fancies instructive, but false- 
hood is more abhorrent at that time than at any other. And 
this we should have thought would have been the verdict of 
admiration, as well as of affection. But we must confess that 
obituary notices, even when they come from those who have 
felt admiration in its purest form—admiration untouched by 
that egotistic or servile feeling which is so often its alloy—do 
not bear out this expectation. And it is, in fact, against this 
misuse of the flood-tide of sympathy that follows the departure 
of a great man that we would now bring forward the reminder 
that he has “joined the majority;” that it is impossible 
to be more than just to one without being less than just 
to “an exceeding great multitude, which no man may 
number.” 

[t is wasting a great opportunity not to be just to the dead, 
We may almost say that we lose thereby our only opportunity 
of justice. In many ways it is more-important to be just to 
the living than to the dead. But it is also infinitely more 
difficult. What wonderful imagination it would need to see in 
a@ man’s lifetime all the excuses for his faults that come out, 





like the stars in the twilight, as we stand beside his graye! 
again, in looking back on a finished life, how distinct}; 
shadow of its failures falls on its ideal! And though man 
this is more obviously true of ordinary men and women tha os 
those who have deeply influenced their generation, it is g 
true of them also, ‘There is a double meaning in the ee. 
“ After death, the judgment.” Death sets a man at the dame 
from us at which we see him in his true proportions ; it ian 
off the influences that confuse and bewilder the judgment and 
shows us life as a whole. The judgment can only be delayed: 
it comes sooner or later. But we believe that it is a great aril 
to delay it,—we believe that those who disturb either way the 
true balance of feeling at the moment that a people’s attention 
is concentrated on a finished life, have much to answer for 
Whether they give undue praise or undue blame, they defrand 
some lofty spirit of its meed of honour, Undue blame is unjust 
to one, undue praise is unjust tomany. But, indeed, undue 
praise always involves undue blame. If you insist that grey ig 
white, you tempt us to call it almost black. We may be quite 
satisfied with pointing out the greatness of a great man, with. 
out inquiring into his goodness. But if you assume that great. 
ness implies goodness, you force upon our recollection, ing 
very large proportion of cases, the proofs that they are separable 
companions,—perhaps, if the truth must be spoken, not con. 
genial alles. 


Or 


There are many reasons why people are slow to recognise 
that truth. It is not given by a wide knowledge of literature, 
A man’s own works reveal his ideal, not his character, and the 
accounts of him given by others reveal only a part of his 
character. We do not read that the hero of a biography was 
selfish towards his wife, or overbearing to his friends; we learn 
nothing of his self-indulgence in trifles, or unscrupulousnes 
about money matters. Some of these defects are as little 
suited to any permanent record of a life as roughnesses of skin 
to being copied in marble, and even when they must be regarded 
as features of the character, we rarely find any contemporary 
representation give them truly. And then, whenever we meet 
with an exception to the rule that great gifts in one part of the 
character imply great deficiencies in another, we are apt (as with 
many other exceptions) to mistake its impressiveness for its 
frequency. Nevertheless, we believe that both experience and 
rational expectation would concur in warning us, as a rile, 
not to look for pre-eminent moral beauty and pre-eminent 
intellectual power together. Genius, we are certain, whetber 
it be more or less, is a disturbing influence to the moral nature, 
Whenever we ignore this law of the spiritual world, we become 
unjust both to genius and to ordinary humanity. We become 
unjust to genius, in forgetting its difficulties Consider, for in- 
stance, how the life of a Coleridge would appear to any one who 
came upon its details with the preconceived belief that in 
tellectual greatness implied goodness! We require to judge 
such a life with the constant recollection that genius, though it 
tends to purify and elevate all natural impulses, by giving 4 
rival to every merely animal instinct, yet also increases— 
immeasurably increases, we believe—the difficulty of resisting 
the natural impulses, such as they are. It makes a man’s séf 
a better thing, to some extent (not necessarily to the extent 
which we expect), but it also makes it a more domineering 
thing. A man of great literary powers, for instance, is not 
tempted to take too much wine for mere want of something to 
do. But if he happens to feel the want of it, the temple 
tion is much stronger with him than with most people 
However, it is a still more important reflection that this uw 
due praise of an individual means injustice to a larger number 
of mankind than even the whole enclosure of fame. We cal 
not give praise, without suggesting excuse,—it is, in fact, & 
cuse, and not blame, which is the alternative of praise. The 
opposite of what we light up with admiration must be little, 
if at all, below the standard of average humanity. If you 
praise a soldier for keeping a resolute hold on his colowt, 
for instance, you incapacitate yourself for blaming him 
whenever, in the same circumstances, he lets them fall inte 
the enemy’s hands. It is impossible to condemn that coh 
duct of which we have singled out the opposite for honow 
able mention. Wherever, therefore, we speak of any col 
duct as “noble,” we imply that it is above the high-water math 
of general conduct ; in other words, we describe general conduct 
as below that level. Surely that reflection should check & 
Wherever we call ordinary conduct heroic, ® 
We assume that mo 
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men are base, if we claim admiration of any one on the ground 
that he was not base; and thus to make one hero, we make 
many knaves. It is not only the obvious Gisteution of moral 
judgment which is evil. This is a grave evil. The careers of 
those who have passed away are meant, surely, to be a school of 
moral feeling to those who come after. But great men may 
teach us not only by their achievements, but by their failures. 
Of course, small men may do the like, but the scale of their 
teaching must be small. In great and lofty characters we see 
« writ large” the laws of the spiritual world. ‘They exhibit, on 
a scale for posterity to discern them, the mysterious correla- 
tions of spiritual force. Shall we welcome all indications of 

this law in the world of things as one of the most im- 
portant of our intellectual possessions, and at the same time 
do all in our power to confuse and obscure its traces in 
the higher world of thought ?’ Surely to act thus is to 
make the use of the most valuable of our memories which 
‘they to whom we owe them would be the first to protest 
against. 

It is in no spirit of irreverence towards a great man lately 
taken from us that we would apply these remarks to him. In 
intellectual rank, we doubt if Carlyle has any superior among 
his contemporaries ; and his fine, dignified character, impressive 
in its ruggedness, took a high place in the respect of many, and 
the warm love of afew. But he has been spoken of (solely on 
the ground that he never flattered the powerful, apparently), 
in terms which leave nothing fresh to be said, when we come 
to describe a life distinguished by heroism! Surely, to deal thus 
with the characters of great men is to debase the moral cur- 
rency. If ever there was a man in describing whom a strict 
regard to truth and to proportion, which is truth, should have 
been observed, it was Thomas Carlyle. The main virtue 
which he preached was truth—or, at all events (and it is 
not quite the same thing) the main vice-which he denounced 
was falsehood. Why should we blur such a man’s epitaph with 
flattery ? Why mar the recollections of an impressive character 
with exaggerations which bring out all its defects? If every 
character be noble which leaves on others an impression of 
moral weight and stability, his character was noble; but if we 
mean no more than this by the word, we leave ourselves without 
resource in describing the few who have joined lowliness to 
greatness, who have loved their fellows with a pure, compas- 
sionate, equable devotion, who have lived always in the best of 
their nature. What is meant by saying that his character 
was noble is, no doubt, that his ideal was noble. In truth, 
genius so vivifies and expands an ideal, endows it with such 
pregnant force, such quickening impulse, that the ideal of a 
man of genius isas much more important than his character, as 
most men’s character is than their ideal. ‘There has always 
seemed to us an apology for the aberrations of genius in those 
words of Christ, “ If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye 
do them.” We have sometimes wondered that that sentence has 
not been felt more perplexing. It would almost seem to mean 
that it is easier for those to do these things who do not know 
them. That text should be the key-note of every judgment on 
agreat man. Ife knew these things, he made us know them; 
if he failed to do them, he was not so much guilty as un- 
happy. But then keep to the careful temperance of those words. 
Do not go on to say he did the right, because he knew it. 
Urge as much as you will that he had a right to be tried by 
the ideal which he has created,—still, do not forget that ideal is 
not character, though it may be more important than character. 
We may say of Carlyle, as Michael Angelo of Dante, “ Heli 
dice cose,e noi parole.” But still it is untrue to speak as if 
words could take the place of deeds, when we come to estimate 
the man, 

However, let that pass; suppose that the noble ideal és 
the noble character, then we must ask whether the ideal 
Was perfectly noble. Achievement is necessarily imperfect, but 
if we are to judge a man by what he admired, we have a right 
to demand that the admiration shall be pure. How would 
Carlyle’s reputation stand this test? Surely no writer who 
largely swayed public feeling has ever presented to it so mixed 
agroup of models. We find in his lararium images of the 
noblest, and almost the ignoblest, of mankind. If we are to 
measure his character by his sympathies, we must take them as 
they were, We cannot found our estimate on one-half of his work. 
His influence, we fully believe, was purer than his ideal. By 
that blessed pre-eminence of good which is often hidden by the 

greater immediate forcibleness of evil, what was lofty and in- 





spiring in his teaching remains for all time, and what was evil 
has long since perished,—indeed, it seems to us that it had 
remarkably little influence always. But then do not fix our 
attention on it by insisting that it did not exist. Do not force 
us to remeinber the tares that have been gathered in bundles 
for the burning, by insisting that the soil brought forth only 
wheat. 

Are we mistaken in thinking that this exaggerated praise of 
the dead has become an increased tendency of the writers of 
the last quarter of a century ? It is difficult to judge, because 
the kind of notice we are remarking on forms no part of litera- 
ture, but we can see some reasons why it should be so. 'Through- 
out the whole world of thought and feeling we are now watch- 
ing a gradual modification of the general standard, under the 
combined influence of a strengthened principle of democracy 
and a weakened faith. Both, we think, have some ten- 
dency to produce an exaggerated admiration for individual 
character. No doubt, at first sight, the first of these influences 
seems to tell in another direction. The desire for equality would 
in itself lead rather to the depreciation than to the worship of 
great men. But the desire for equality is nut a feeling that can 
ever take possession of the whole of man’s nature; and in propor- 
tion as it is banished from one part, it takes refuge in another. 
The tendency to exaggerate distinctions of character is a natural 
consequence of the spirit which protests against all equality 
but that of character. But it is the second of these changes 
which is most obviously associated with that which we have 
regarded as the effect, in part, of both. It is natural that 
men should worship the dead, when they cease to worship God. 
Carlyle himself seems to us a lively illustration of this change. 
He believed in worship, whether or not he believed in God, and 
it is somewhat pathetic to remember on what strange idols this 
worshipping instinct found its exercise. And then, the loss ot 
the belief in immortality tends obviously towards increasing 
this worship of the dead. If they are to have no immortality 
in Heaven, then, it is felt, let us da our best to give them an im- 
mortality on earth. ‘Those who think of their well-loved dead as 
removed to a clearer light, a more strenuous work, and a deeper 
love, do not need to exaggerate the aspect they bore in this infini- 
tesimal fraction of an endless career. An infinite future expands 
to contain all that they would associate of pure and noble with 
the faulty being whose very faults have become dear to them. 
When this future disappears, the vista must be found elsewhere. 
Hence sober colouring and accurate proportion are lost sight of 
and if a man has one excellence, he must have all. 

Let us not thus pervert two of the most elevating impulses 
by which we shall ever be visited,—our reverence for greatness, 
and our memory of the past. They will not be weakened by an 
alliance with sober truthfulness; they will be immeasurably 
strengthened thereby. ‘There is a deep meaning in the quaint 
saying of Plato, that the art of measurement is that which 
would save the soul. Under the mystic Pythagoreanism there 
suggested, lies a deep sense of the healing power of proportion. 
We cannot measure great men in one sense; nay, in that sense 
we cannot measure poor ordinary beings like ourselves; our 
“art of measurement” fails, when we would apply it absolutely 
to any other human soul whatever. But, relatively, it 1s our 
bounden duty so to apply it. ‘To mistake the spiritual 
rank of our fellows is to mistake the authorised guides of 
Do not let 
above all, not of one 


man’s spirit in his long and difficult pilgrimage. 
us so misuse the name of a great man, 
who never ceased to proclaim himself the inveterate opponent of 
alluntruth. His fame does not need it. When the oscillations 
of contemporary criticism shall have subsided, his will remain 
a striking figure for all time; while he cannot fail to be, to a few 
of all generations, something of what he was to so many of one,-— 
a fiery prophet, amid whose scathing denunciations of hypocrisy 
and Pharisaism gleamed such hopes of a kingdom of Heaven 
as he now, we trust, could give us, with a clearer voice and a 
steadier promise. 


THE FUTURE OF RAILWAY SHARES. 

CARCELY any of the solid investments, indeed we might 
S say not any, have risen in value of late years like the 
Stocks of the great Wnglish Railways. Almost everything, it 
is true, has risen, especially of late, till grave financial writers 
caleulate that of the three thousand millions sterling, or there- 
abouts, dealt in on the Stock Exchange, the total saleable valae 
has increased within two years by six hundred millions; but 
still, the special rise in Railways is very remarkable. 
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Railway. Jan., 1875. In 1881. 
Great Northern i whe .. £110 £127 
Great Western nae net ve 60 Bg 132 
Great Eastern ie sas sii 38 ar 68 
Midland ps Li So se 123 or 140 
London and North-Western ... ‘ 124 oe 161 
London and South-Western ... ise 93 ae 139 
London, Brighton, and South-Coast... 46 “ae 112 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ... is 128 3 136 
London, Chatham, and Dover ave 15 ee 32 
North British ... ‘ss aS aes 36 i 90 
North-Eastern - As cas 126 ive 174 
South-Eastern % Bs q7 Sie 138 


Something of this advance is due to the general rise caused by 
the security of investments, as compared with the growing 
accumulations of capital, a fact conclusively shown by the large 
rise in debentures and preference shares, which yield only a fixed 
dividend. There never was much chance that the interest on these 
last securities would not be paid, and though, of course, the lines 
being so prosperous, the chance has become less still, yet the 
increased security cannot be credited with the whole amount of 
gain. Even allowing, however, for this cause of increment, 
which may cease if there is a burst of speculation or a great 
war, the rise in Railway Shares is still most noteworthy, and must 
have in it some strong element of expectation. ‘The shares, 
though they yield dividends which fluctuate and which may easily 
sink, are still so trusted that they actually fetch in some instances 
as much as the debentures, which cannot vary, and which 
are liable only to one danger,—that the Companies, in the im- 
mense abundance of money, may one day be able to pay them 
off. That is a calculable danger, and therefore one which only 
slightly diminishes price. Hope must enter into the calcula- 
tion as regards the shares, and it is worth considering for a 
moment whether that hope is apparently justitied. Is it pro- 
bable that the receipts of Railways generally will seriously 
decrease, or their expenditures increase, or their dividends from 
any other cause largely or even perceptibly decline? Will the 
prices, in fact, be greatly affected by any cause short of those 
which will also affect Consols, such as war, revolution, excessive 
emigration, or a great diminution of trade ? 

We should say, on the whole, that the probabilities were the 
other way. It is, we admit, nonsense to talk of absolute 
security, for there is no such thing anywhere, land at this 
moment being a risky investment, all State debts liable to im- 
mense and sudden increase, and Railway bonds being as likely 
to be affected by gigantic frauds, wilful mismanagement, or 
panic, as any other securities. But apart from cataclysms, 
it is very difficult to see why in the next thirty years Rail- 
way property should seriously recede. The greatest danger 
of all, a shift of English manufactures and population southward, 
as they once shifted northward, is nearly impossible, as the gene- 
ration of electricity demands coal as much as the generation of 
steam. There is little chance of the invention which the Emperor 
Nicholas thought so certain to be announced, that he delayed the 
construction of his railways. Aerial navigation is still adream, 
and for heavy traffic will remain one. A new motor such as 
electricity would supply, would only cheapen transit, and could 
not abolish the necessity either for separate and flat roads, or 
for rails upon them to diminish friction. If we could generate 
electricity without cost, the plant of the railways would be 
as valuable as ever. A cheaper railroad on some new principle, 
which is conceivable, though unlikely, could be built by the 
existing Companies much more easily than by any competing 
bodies, and Parliament would most undoubtedly give them the 
preference. Severe taxation upon railroad dividends, as apart 
from other property, is most improbable, until the regular profits 
pass 10 per cent., when no doubt the Companies might be asked 
to pay more for their profitable monopoly; and of a State regula- 
tion of fares, Shareholders need have little apprehension. That 
there is a certain danger in that direction we admit. With the 
growth of democratic power, the decline in profit of agriculture, 
and the increased perception that the railroads are the arteries 
of the national body, there may come, as in the Western States, 

an impulse both to reduce fares, to equalise charges for goods, 
and to compel the cheap carriage of heavy articles like lime, 
manure, and salt; but if the impulse became strong, the State 
would take the Railways into its own hands, at rates sure to be 
satisfactory to the holders. Moreover, within certain limits, low 
rates, though more troublesome to Railway Managers, pay 
well, both positively and by widening the area from which 
profit comes. The skill displayed in Railway management is 
not likely to decline. On the contrary, it is likely to increase 








. . . a 
with the increasing body of experience, with the growth 


of generations accustomed from boyhood to deal with 
Railway affairs, and with the amalgamations, which 


by making the Companies very large, make them also 
very conservative. Their managing committees become less 
anxious for new territories, more nearly satiated with 
patronage, and business, and more oppressed with the Sense of 

the magnitude of their concerns. They will, we imagine, let 

the Tramway Companies, who are certain to multiply, feed their 

lines, without attempting to take over or control their traffic 

Parliament may possibly grow a little more exigent about te. 

pairs and accidents; but those difficulties are avoidable by care 

and precaution ; and the desire to permit competition has, with 

Merrapamigeed - the a lines, preeepliity decreased, 

ere is no reasonable ground, unless there is distinct mis. 

management, for fearing popular opinion, which runs much 

more in favour of ensuring fairness as among customers and 

increased accommodation than of fostering new enterprises, 

Increased accommodation generally pays, and no Commis. 

sioners amenable to Parliament are likely to force improve. 

ments not absolutely necessary to security, and certain greatly 

to reduce the dividends. ‘Che Shareholders of seven hundred 

millions hold too much Parliamentary power for that. 

Upon the other hand, the Railways, apart from misfortune 
seriously reducing the national resources, may—in our judgment, 
must—gain very greatly, from the increase in the habit of rail. 
way riding among the masses, combined with the gradual in. 
crease in their means. The latter is certainly going on, and 
about the former there are still many illusions extant. The popu- 
lar theory is that every one travels who can want to travel; but 
that is an error, answered by the steady increase of passengers 
in excess of the increase of population. The natural human 
being, very ignorant, very indolent, and very timid, is dis. 
inclined to travel. The habit of travelling whenever anything 
is to be gained by it, is an acquired one, and if the whole 
country betook itself to railways as readily as Londoners do, 
the average number of passengers, chiefly for short distances, 
would very speedily be doubled. Gradually, too, the difficulties, 
or rather the disagreeables, which impede travel will disappear. 
Third-class passengers will no longer be penned up like cattle 
in boxes, watched and controlled by nobody, but be seated, like 
passengers on the Swiss railways, in open carriages, with room 
to breathe, and constantly visited by officials. Railway tickets 
will be sold at all post-otfices, with a halfpenny stamp to pay 
for the extra official trouble, and the grand difficulty of railway 
travelling—the luggage—will be disposed of, either by allowing 
the passenger to direct his packages himself, at his own risk, as 
is now done with all letters, books, and parcels, or by some other 
contrivance having the same end,—namely, to rid travellers 
of the annoyance and loss of time consequent on the 
necessity of “seeing” luggage “labelled.” Our system 
is far superior to that of the Continent in this re 
spect, but it might be improved, till a passenger could 
jump into a train with as little trouble or forethought as intoa 
cab. ‘The arrangements for the carriage of parcels will shortly 
be remodelled, in concert with the Post Office, to the great ad- 
vantage of railways; and an entirely new development of goods 
traffic is evidently becoming imminent. We look upon it that 
the third line of rails on the great arterial Railways is inevitable, 
and with it we shall have, for the first time, as perfect exactness 
in the time occupied by the delivery of goods as now exists in 
the delivery of passengers or of letters through the Post Office. 
There will be no more shunting for hours to let passenger-traius 
pass. ‘The taxes on passengers will not be maintained long, for 
they are, as inland transit duties, quite indefensible in principle, 
and only kept up as means of making bargains with the Com 
panies; and every day diminishes the cost of coal, and to a less 
extent of machinery. Above all, from the permanent investor's 
point of view, there is a new tendency perceptible among 
Directors to think of him and his interests in the management, 
and not merely to quote him as an excuse for shortcomings: 
Mr. Moon, for instance, in his speech of last week to 
the Shareholders of the North-Western, declared that the 

Boafl were striving towards steady dividends, that they 
thought by forming reserves and other precautions they 
might secure them at the rate of, at least, 7} per cent.; and 
that it they did, they might look forward to see their shares 
quoted at 200. ‘There is an indefinite improvement possible 
that direction, and, indeed, in Railway finance generally, if only 
a minimum dividend can be made fairly secure, and share 
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sansa 
holders, therefore, fairly patient. That once assured, it will be 
sible for Railway Companies, like States, to raise money at 
3 per cent., even if they cannot venture to extinguish debt by 
terminable annuities. We look to it that if the Companies 
ould but emancipate themselves from their necessity of dividing 
everything, could look to the value of their shares rather than 
the mere amount of their dividends, figures might be reached 
which to the Shareholders of 1870, almost ready to pray for 
State interference, would have seemed incredible. It is towards 
that position that the Railway Companies, as they become 
golidified by time, tend to advance ; and before they reach it, it 
is quite possible that £200 may be considered a low average price 
for shares. 


pos 





RETREATS. 

N the Daily News of Monday we read as follows :—* On 

I Wednesday, the Bishop of Exeter will receive the clergy of 

his diocese for ‘a day of retirement and devotion.’ ‘The invita- 

tion sets forth the following programme :—Holy Communion, 

with sermon, at 8 a.m.; breakfast at the palace, 8.30; the first 

address, at 10.30; morning prayer, 11; the second address, 

12.30 to 1.15 p.m.; dinner at palace, 1.30; the third address, 

9.30 to 3.0; the fourth address, 3.30; evening prayer, 4. It is 

added that the intervals that occur ‘may be spent either in 

meditation in the chapel, or in the garden of the palace.’ It is 

further stipulated that ‘ silence will be maintained throughout 

the day, excepting as regards subjects of a spiritual character.’ ” 

Dr. Temple is certainly not the sort of man to appoint such a 

day as this out of any purely conventional respect for the 

clerical opinion of his diocese. If there is in the Church a man 

who knows how to appreciate conventional opinion at its true 

worth, how to make the most of it when it is substantially 

sound, how to expose the hollowness of it when it is, on the 

whole, the reverse, we should say it is Dr. Temple. We 

conclude, therefore, from this notice, that on the whole he 

believes in the utility of common times of retirement and 

devotion, even for clergymen as clergymen, and that he 
thinks the advantage of such retirement will be increased 

by filling the day with the same kind of devotions as the 

Sunday, if adapted specially to the needs of the clergy, and 

so multiplied in number as to include four special addresses as 

well as the Communion Service, a short sermon, and the full 

services of morning and evening prayer. Deep as is our 

respect for the reality of Dr. Temple’s mind, it is difficult for 

us to conceive that this is really the best way in which the 

clergy could spend a day of retirement and refreshment for 

their work. ‘The danger of all worship—and it is most of a 

danger to those who, in whatever mood of mind they may happen 
to be, have imposed on them the official duty of conducting 
worship for the rest of mankind—is that it may lapse into a 
somewhat mechanical process, from which it often takes the 

strongest effort of the strongest minds to redeem it. If any 
one, clergyman or layman, would try in any religious 
service of his life to form some rough estimate of the 
comparative number of sentences which pass over his mind 
without awakening him to any real sense of their meaning, 
and the number which really come through the mind, he 
would be more doubtful than he usually is of the value of 
a great multiplication of liturgies. We are far from say- 
ing that it is those who join in them at the rarest inter- 
vals compatible with regular social worship at all, who usually 
throw the most of their hearts into them when they do join. 
Still, we are quite sure of this, that the amount of real refresh- 
ment and spiritual benefit which a man derives from such services, 
certainly does not increase in direct proportion to their number, 
and not unfreqnently does diminish in some proportion not very 
remote from that of the direct proportion to their number, 
whenever that number goes beyond a certain limit. Very few 
earnest clergymen will deny that one of their greatest difficulties 
is to realise the meaning of all they utter; and none would deny 
that that difficulty grows rather than lessens, as they become 
more and more familiar with the words on their lips, and 
less and less able to recall vividly more than the most 
superficial meaning of those words. If this be true, we should 
have thought that a day of “retirement and devotion” for the 
clergy would need, even more than such intervals of spiritual 
rest for the laity, to be a day for unwrapping the folds of cus- 
tomary acts, rather than for rehearsing those acts in the usual 
order,—a day of solitude, for instance, so far relieved by de- 
liberate fractures of the conventional mould of thought as to 





startle those who attend into the mood in which they may get 
behind the familiar words, and beneath the shallow currents of 
association which alone the words too often bring with them, and 
reach a region where every thought is a living act, and every act 
is a living thought. Doubtless, the four special addresses which 
the Bishop of Exeter’s programme promises are intended to 
fulfil some purpose of this latter kind. But would it not be 
fulfilled much better, if there were but one vigorous attempt 
by a master-hand to undo some of the verbal wrappings 
into which spiritual forms are so very apt to stiffen, 
and if the clergy were advised during the rest of the day either 
to keep to themselves, and let the yeast work, or to choose as 
companions only those with whom they had most hope of dis- 
cussing what was in their minds with benefit to them- 
selves. What strikes us as strange, is that on a day especi- 
ally intended to renew the reality of all clerical routine, 
so much time should be given to the very repetitions 
in which a routine numbness of apprehension is to be feared, 
and so little allowed in which any special blow struck at that 
spirit of routine, might produce its full effects. One of Carlyle’s 
greatest lessons for us was the fatal capacity of words to sub- 
stitute themselves for things, and if that capacity of words is 
apt to be fatal in the ordinary fields of thought, as it is, it is 
still more apt to be fatal in the field of religion, where words are 
most easily emptied of their original meaning, and even the 
original meaning is always an clastic thing, depending for its 
depth and volume on the mind of him by whom it is spoken. 
Indeed, the utility of what are called “ retreats,” whether for 
the clergy or the laity, would be unquestionable, if we could only 
ensure the presence in all of them of a sort of spiritual Socrates, 
to deliver home-thrusts to our conventional ccnsciences and 
spirits, and help us to gauge adequately the suspended anima- 
tion of our own souls. It is the difficulty of ensuring this,— 
the danger that by merely securing a more liberal application 
of hitherto ineffectual ritual, the automatic part of worship 
may grow more and more automatic, instead of less and less 
so,—that alone makes us doubt of the use of systematic re- 
treats. It cannot be questioned for a moment that men are far 
too apt to sink their minds as a kind of fixed capital in their 
daily habits, whether these be nominally spiritual, intellectual, 
or physical, nor that occasional “retreats,” if they were 
effectual, and not so often exchanges of one form of routine for 
another less real, would be of far greater use to those who are 
not aware how much they need them, than even to those who, at 
great moral crises of their life, crave retirement to help them 
in their deliberation as to the right course of conduct. By the 
latter, “ retreats” are pretty sure to be found, whether clerical 
physicians offer them or not. They may be found almost any- 
where, and as the need for them is at such times deeply felt, they 
are most likely to be found somewhere. But it is exactly those 
whose minds are most benumbed by the spell of constant 
routine, who are least aware that they need such interruptions 
of the automatic life they lead ; and for them “ retreats,” were 
they really vivifying, would be invaluable. We greatly doubt, 
however, whether the clerical organisers of these institutions 
are at all fully alive to the chief need. hey think chiefly of 
calling the attention of their hearers to the drift of the particular 
lessons, or gospel, or epistle for the day, and do not realise that 
what they themselves, no less than the laity, most want, is a 
rude awakening to the fact that they have really in them the 
sort of life, and the sort of needs, and the sort of dangers which 
the lessons, and the gospel, and the epistle of almost every day 
were intended to meet. Half the life of both clergy and laity 
is not spiritual life at all. It has got choked under so many 
insignificant punctualities, such various potterings of the mind, 
such a host of physical or mental fidgets, that the great diffi- 
culty is to believe that we are at all the sort of people for whom 
Christ died and St. Paul wrote. And the very formalities dear 
to the ecclesiastical heart,—the inevitable “dear brethren,” 
the slightly sanctimonious tone, the mental and moral drawl 
which naturally express themselves in the physical drawl,—all 
tend to send to sleep the very elements of our nature which ought 
to be most awake, if devotion and meditation are to be real at 
all. It is all very well talking of devotion, but a man whose 
whole life is for the moment locked up in the surface of things, 
who can hardly take in, even of the words uttered in his hear- 
ing, more than just so much as will suggest what he is to do 
next,—and this is a very common state of mind for laity and 
clergy alike,—is incapable for the time of real devotion. True 
devotion and meditation imply a mind not only capable of being 
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stirred, which almost all minds are, but actually stirred into some- 
thing like vividness of feeling and thought concerning its moral 
obligations, which almost all minds certainly are not. And the last 
thing which arouses this vivid way of looking at the life within 
and the life above us, is the familiar drone of cut-and-dried 
ecclesiastical exhortation. What “ retreats” need, is something 
tending to plough up the hard-baked surface of routine, some- 
thing that really refreshes the mind and brings it back, as 
mere conscientious effort generally fails to do, into living rela- 
tions with the spiritual world. So far as we can judge, the less 
of the ordinary spiritual talk there is in such times of retire- 
ment, and the less repetition of the ordinary liturgies, the better 
it will be for those who avail themselves of the opportunity, so 
long at least as something like reality of nature and spiritual 
tact and insight are shown in some one effort to take the 
retreaters into themselves, and to lift them above themselves. 
The crust of habit is hard enough, as it is. On the few occa- 
sions when some vigorous attempt is made to break through that 
crust, it should be left to work freely on the mind; nor should it 
be assumed that the reiteration of a number of familiar services, 
however fine, will necessarily help, or even not hinder, the effect 
of what has been done. Even in spiritual matters, variety is 
a great agent, and a most useful one for restoring the sense of 
what we really are. Is it not a kind of formalism in itself, to 
assume that no spiritual agency can ever be of the highest kind 
that is not equally certain to produce the same excellent spirit- 
ual effect, however often it is repeated by the same tongues, and 
* what we are pleased to call” the same minds? 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ees ee 
RITUALISM AND TOLERATION. 
(To THe Epiror oF THE *‘ SpEcTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—The claim for toleration of the Ritualists would be 
tenable, if the Church of England were a peculium of rights 
and interests which concerned no one except the several 
clergymen and their congregations. But it is not this. 
The Established Church is a national institution—an Estate of 
the Realm—and its right and possibility of existence, like those 
of all our other institutions, depend on its obedience to the laws 
and tendencies which govern the progress of the whole nation, 
and not on the private arrangements of the members of the 
particular institution among themselves. By the specific 
enactments and the gradually formed customs of successive 
generations, the nation has resolved that the National Church 
shall not be Sacerdotal; and when the Ritualists say that this 
decision has been a mistake from the beginning, and that the 
Reformation by which it was begun was a blunder and a crime 
which they are resolyed at all hazards and at all costs to revoke 
and repair, they have no claim to a toleration which the nation 
can only grant by stultifying itself and its whole history. There 
have been kings of England who have protested against limited 
monarchy, and maintained that the persotal authority of the 
Tudors was a better kind of rule; there are at this moment 
lords and gentlemen who say that it would be the greatest gain 
to the country if its growing democratic spirit could be finally 
mastered by a restoration of the old feudal authority and 
guidance of an aristocracy of landlords. But if we smile at these 
doctrines while they remain merely the subjects of academical 
debating clubs, we haye never granted them toleration, except as 
mere private opinions; and we never shall do so, if grown men 
attempt to reduce them again to practice. Anglican Sacer- 
dotalism, which of and visible sien, 
will have leave to exist, like in 
England, but not as an organic part of that English Body- 
corpotate which we call the Established Church. There are 
probably few among the Protestant members of that Church, 
lay or clerical, who would not depreeate its disestablish- 
ment as a national calamity; but I believe there is not one 
of them who would not hold it to be a greater evil that Ritual- 
ism, with all it signifies, should be accepted as a lawful and 
recognised element of the national Church. 1 do not believe 
that they would agree to such a compromise as the supporters of 
Ritualism demand, though it were to save the Church from 
disestablishment ; and 1 am certain that if that compromise 
were otherwise possible, it would not be permitted by the House 
of Commons, speaking in the name of the country. 


titualisin is the outward 


Yomanism or Judaism, 


There is, indeed, no probability that the question of dis- 
establishment will be decided by the present contention, though 
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it may help to bring that question to issue. Unless the coun 
is to stultify itself, and lose its very reason of existence, it wil}. 
continue to advance, and not to go back, in its ecclesiasticg} 
as well as its civil institutions. And if an Established Church 
is still to be one of these, it can only be so by becoming compre. 
hensive enough to include all the nation, except the reaction. 
aries and irreconcileables who, whether in Church or State, must 
of necessity be required to stand out of the way of national 
progress. It remains for time to show whether there is any 
possible scheme of comprehension which the great body of 
Nonconformists will accept as giving complete ecclesiastica} 
liberty and equality to the whole nation, or whether that end can 
only be attained by disestablishment. But however they may 
decide—and the decision in the future clearly lies with them— 
it is certain that they will effectively support resistance to any 
attempt to legalise the Sacerdotalism against which they, like 
their fathers before them, exist as a protest.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Epwarp Srracury, 





THE PENALTIES OF OPINION IN FRANCE, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SpEcTATOR.’’) 
Sir,—The accompanying letter from a friend in Paris, which I 
have translated, may interest and instruct some Irish M.P,’s 
eager for the sympathy of France. <A letter from M. Henri 
Cochin himself, published in the Frangais of the 14th inst., 
gives an account of his imprisonment, with useful details of how 
“crimes of opinion” are dealt with by an advanced democracy, 
The prison of La Santé is a house of correction for ordinary 
criminals, condemned to less than a year’s imprisonment. It is 
also the central infirmary for all the gaols of Paris, and five or 
six deaths are of daily occurrence within its precincts, where 
small-pox, scarlatina, and typhoid fever are constantly present. 
Forty soldiers control very roughly and inefficiently the twelve 
hundred prisoners, who are mostly of the lowest class. M. 
Cochin’s cell was dangerously damp, the walls were wet, the 
gum of envelopes on his table liquefied ; but dirt was his worst 
trial. The bedding was scant and filthy, the same aperture 
served for ventilating, heating, and sewerage, and the occupants 
of the cell were desired to keep it open, with results that cannot 
well be described in English print. Razors, knives, and scissors 
were withheld, but the offices of the prison barber were not 
acceptable, as many of the convicts were afflicted with the 
worst and most contagious skin diseases, easily propagated by 
a public razor. To be handeuffed, to be kept az secret for thirty- 
seven hours before conviction, to be treated with the indignity 
that is hardly earned even by the lowest criminals, was harsh 
punishment for M. Cochin’s generous impetuosity. The story 
of his “ crime” is well told in the extract I enclose, written by 
one who, as the intimate friend of Montalembert, Ozanam, and 
the Bishop of Orleans, could not but have been also the friend 
of M. Cochin’s distinguished father.—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. C. Bisnor. 


[Extract of A LeTterR FROM A CorRESPONDENT IN Pants. | 

“ People in England who read the speeches of Mdlle. Louise Miche} 
and others naturally fancy that in France unlimited freedom of 
speech is allowed, and that any and all things may be said with im- 
punity. If those people could have visited M. Henri Cochin in the 
prison of La Santé, whence he has just been released, they would be 
promptly undeceived. Probably many persons in England do not 
know in what lis crime consisted, but before speaking of it, I would 
recall the fact that he is the son of Augustin Cochin, whose life was 
speat, whose powers were worn out in the service of the poor, and in 
furthering the noble and useful charities of Paris. If common-sense 
were not lacking, even more than gratitude, to its inhabitants, Paris 
would honour him by a statue. His son, faithful as was his 
father to religion and to the cause of liberty, aud in all ways 
worthy of the example sct him, justly felt not less shame than 
erief when, on the seventh of last November, he witnessed 
the foreed expulsion of those members of the religious Orders 
who were struck by the notorious decrees of Marek. On that 
day he was in the cell of his friend, Father Vallée, one of the most 
eminent of the Dominicans in Paris, when the door was broken open, 
and a police agent roughly, almost brutally, turned out its occupier. 
Mr. Henri Cochin, the indignant witness of his violence, exclaimed to 
the official, ‘Sir, your children will one day blush to bear your name. 
He was arrested because of these words, and for similar offenccs 
many other young men were also arrested on the same day ; he was 
condemned to one month’s imprisonment, afterwards reduced to 
fifteen days. The punishment certainly seemed to me ample. I 
thought that it was a mere detention for two weeks, and it was only 
when with difficulty I obtained from the head of the police leave to 
visit the prisoner that I understood what, at this juncture of our 
affairs, an imprudent word spoken in a gencrous cause might cost 
the speaker of it. Admitted to the parlour, where interviews are 
allowed between favoured individuals and the prisoners, | found 
nryself in a place which could barely hold two persons. <A thick 
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ng faced me, through which I conversed for a few minutes with 
whose features I could with difficulty distinguish. His 
letters were opened before they were given to him, and no news- 
papers were allowed to reach him. The food sent for his use was sub- 
jected to aminute search before it was served tohim. Ina word, he was 
treated as an ordinary criminal, as, for instance, the murderer whose 
crime has lately stirred all Paris, and who died in the same prison during 
M. Cochin’s detention. In the same quarter of Paris where the son 
of Augustin Cochin has suffered these and many other indignities, 
memories of his family are yet living and abundant. At a short dis- 
tance from his prison is the hospital bearing his name, which was 
founded a hundred years since by the venerable priest who then en- 
nobled and endeared the name of Cochin to the people of Paris, and 
at the foot of the altar in the hospital chapel lie the mortal remains 
‘of Henri Cochin’s father. On the slab which covers them is the 
following inscription, worth citing, for it sums up in few words the 
story of Augustin Cochin’s life and death :—‘ Here rests in the peace 
of the Lord, Augustin Cochin, born the 8th of December, 1823, died 
the 19th of March, 1872. His whole life was consecrated to the ser- 
vice of God, of France, and of the poor. Crushed by sorrow for the 
misfortunes of his country, he could not survive them. Pray for him !’ 
Kneeling on that slab, beside the mother of the prisoner whom we had 
just visited, thoughts crowded on my mind, and a profound and inex- 
pressible sadness beset me,—not when I remembered him who rested 
beneath that stone, amidst the poor of whom he was the friend ; not 
when I thonght of her who shared his life, and to heal whose grief 
there are precious consolations; still less when I thought of the 
young man who has undergone a sentence only the honour of which 
will cling to him; but I grieved as I reflected on France, and con- 
trasted the men whom to-day it is her good pleasure to honour, 
and those whom she persecutes !” 


grati 
the prisoner, 


ABBE MARTIN AND THE RITUALISTS. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”)} 


Sin,—In your issue of February 5th, you have published a 
review of my book on “ Anglican-Ritualism,” on which I hope 
that I shall be allowed, as a Catholic and foreigner, to make 
gome remarks, and to state some facts, under two heads :— 

1. I have asked why so many pious, learned, and zealous 
Anglicans have seceded to the Catholic Church; and have 
said that such an example raised in the minds of Anglicans 
such questions as,—what are the reasons of such secessions ? 
and,—ought not we also to secede? Your reviewer says that 
Anglicans may with equal justice ask, why do so many remain ? 

I reply,—the cases are not parallel. Every one can see 
many reasons why even pious and learned and zealous Anglicans 
remain in the Church of their birth. Ihave myself given more 
than one such reason (pp. 122-160). But it is not easy to 
understand what are the natural reasons why so many leave, 
not for a bad motive, but to pursue a higher call. That 
these cases are different is avowed, even by such men as 
Dr. Littledale. His words are well known. It is in those who 
have the “courage of their convictions,” in the hundreds who 
“begin life over again”—and that, not as “ fast laymen” (as 
he says), but in a higher spiritual life—that lies the strength 
of my argument. I suppose no educated gentleman would 
again deny this fact. 

Your reviewer, feeling the force of my reasons, says that the 
Established Church could avail herself of a like areument, and 
point to her converts. I have replied to this in my work 
(pp. 224-226). But I will say here that it is easy to under- 
stand why many men abandon the Catholic Church to live 
a worldly life. That lies in our poor human nature. The 
wonder is there are not a larger number. But take the 
French Old Catholies, from the leader downwards, and com- 
pare them with the bulk of English converts to the Catholic 
Church, and you will see there are ’verts and ’verts. I will not 
allow myself to judge Pere Hyacinth; but the judgment of 
average Anglicans, which is represented in their newspapers; 
IT am content to accept. It condemns the leader of French Old 
Catholicism, as we do, only more severely. 
used to tell his contemporaries, that all comedies ended in mar- 
riage. Theological comedy seems no exception to this law. 





Indeed, Erasmus 


2. The reviewer retorts upon my argument ‘taken from the 
eogé @élire and the slavery of the Anglican Church. He 
quotes the acts of Napoleon I., and the election of Bishops by 
the French Government. But he misrepresents the two cases. 
The question is not, “ What a tyrant attempts to do,” but 
rather, “ What does the Church accept 2” Now, it is certain that 
the Anglican Church has never refused to aceept a Bishop 
nominated by the Crown, nor has ever maintained its refusal at 
the risk of goods, limb, or life. The case of the Bishop of 
Exeter, oddly enough quoted by your reviewer, is a proof of 
the submissiveness of the Anglican Church. He might have 
also quoted, with the same result, the case of a late Bishop of 





Hereford. I believe there is not a single case on record, 
certainly not within the memory of man, in which the Anglican 
Chapters have refused to accept the nomination of the Crown, 
or have maintained their refusal to the end. But I am old 
enough to be able to record several eases in which the Holy 
See has refused to institute the Bishops nominated by the 
L could quote at least four. That these 
cases cannot be frequent is conceivable, on grounds too obvious 
to be stated. 

If your reviewer wishes to have an idea of the resistance of 
the Catholic Church to the unjust demands of the world, he 
need only look to Germany, to Switzerland, to France, to Bel- 
gium. And if he wishes to have an idea of the pliability of 
the Anglican Church in relation to the State, he may call to 
mind such cases as the Gorham, the “ Essays and Reviews,” 
the Colenso, the Bishops of Exeter and Hereford, the Clifton, 
and other more recent ones. The Anglican Church simply 
tolerates heresy, schism, and infidelity. It is true, she grumbles 
over it, which is said to be an Englishman’s privilege; but, 
whilst she gruimbles, she accepts.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Aspe Martin, 
Professor in the High School of Theology, Paris. 


French Government. 








THE POPULAR FEELING IN IRELAND. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘*SPECTATOR.”] 
Sin,—I think Mr. Hayes’ letter, in your issue of the 19th inst., 
is incorrect and misleading. The Land League meets sup- 
port in every part of Ireland, and embraces more or less all 
classes. ‘The situation is, for this reason, a very difficult and 
anxious one, and will become more so, if the landlords use the 
Coercion Act as a means of enforcing the payment of rents 
unjustly or harshly, or if the Government employ it with a view 
to suppressing a reasonable liberty of speech or meeting. L 
believe that the latter danger may be avoided, if the popular 
leaders act and speak with prudence, and counsel no violence 
or breach of the law. ‘This, however, is, I fear, as doubtful as 
the action of the landed proprietors, who are, no doubt, 
exasperated. 

It would be unjust to overlook the fact that rent has been 
dishonestly withheld, in cases the number of which it is difti- 
cult to estimate. ‘To suspend all evictions pending the passing 
of the Land Act would be virtually to declare that all tenants 
are honest, and all landlords unjust,—a_ proposition which does 
not accord with my experience and information. Let us, then, 
closely watch the conduct both of the popular leaders and the 
authorities charged with the tremendous and secret powers of the 
Coercion Bill; and let us press for the introduction and passing 
of a large and thorough, but just measure of land-law reform. 
—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Dublin, February 22id. Henry 


Dix Hutton. 


THE NONCONFORMISTS AND TILE WRANGLERS. 
(To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
Sin,—Will you kindly allow me to correct a mistake which 
occurs’ in the number of the Spectator for February 12th. It is 
there stated that the first three Wranelers this year are 
Nonconformists. The second Wrangler, however, is not a 
Nonconformist. The mistake not unnaturally arose from mis- 
understanding a statement in Mr. Carvell Williams’ letter to 
the Tines. He is careful to say that the “ second Wrangler is 
of Nonconformist origin.” This is partially true, inasmuch as 
my parents were once Dissenters, though they are such no 
longer.—I am, Sir, &ce., Rh. S. Heatu. 
Trinity College, Cambridge, February 23rd, 
THE LIFE OF DR. DUFF. 
(To THE EpiroR OF THE “ SPECTATOR. *} 

Sir,—A popular edition of my “Life of Alexander Duff, 
D.D., LL.D.,” has been issued by the publishers, Messrs. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 
It has been published in the face of my remonstrances, and, as 
I consider, in violation of my rights. In particular, it contains a 
note, at page 449, in which [am made to appear to permit the 
insertion of a“ Statement” by another, although that permission 


The work has not been finally revised by me. 


was formally withdrawn, pending the settlement of certai: 

questions which it had been agreed to submit to arbitration.— 

Lam, Sir, &c., Georce Smiru, LL.D. 
Serampore House, Merchiston, Edinburgh, February 12th. 
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POETRY. 


—_>—. 
CHILDREN AND LOVERS. 


WE were children, playing together, 
On Mona’s magic isle, 

In her witching April weather, 
Of laughter, and sigh, and smile. 

We were children, playing together, 
For a happy, happy while. 


We were lovers, straying together, 
So lightly over the land, 

That we scarcely ruffled the heather, 
Hardly printed the sand. 

We were lovers, straying together, 
On Mona’s fairy strand. 


And still there are children playing 
On the self-same shore and hill; 
And still there are lovers straying 
By Mona’s elfin rill; 
For our children are round us playing, 
And we,—we are lovers still. 
ALFRED PeERcIVAL GRaVEs. 





DESOLATION. 
In fiercest heat of Indian June, I rode 

Across an arid waste of burning sand, 

At mid-day; all around the lonely land 
Seemed desert, and in shrunken channel flowed 
The river; overhead, a sky that glowed, 

Not deeply blue, but wan with lurid glare. 

The tyrant Sun, with fixed, unwinking stare, 
Veiled by no cloudlet, in mid-heaven abode, 
And crushed all Nature with his blinding ray. 

No living thing was to be seen, but one 

Huge alligator; on a sandbank prone 

The loathly saurian, basking and serene, 

Grim master of that grim, unlovely scene, 
Vit type of utter desolation, lay. Ba, ob, 








-—-+>--—— 
MR. MILLAIS’ PAINTING.* 
Tuts exhibition of some of the most characteristic works of one 
of our greatest painters is not only interesting from the intrin- 
sic value of the pictures shown—though that value is exceed- 
ingly great—nor from the fact that the paintings extend over 
a space of more than thirty years, in which time their 
author’s progress in his art and in public favour has been so 
considerable, that he is now probably at once the most skilful 
and the most popular painter of his time. The interest which 
appears to us mainly to attach to this exhibition is one of a 
very different kind, and centres in a question which has little 
to do with improved technique and increased popularity. Put 
in the broadest and most simple way, it amounts to this: how 
is it possible that the same hand should, while still in the full- 
ness of its power, have painted the “ Vale of Rest” and the 
Yeoman of the Guard,”—or, in other words, how is it possible 
that out of a young man’s pictures the heart and mind can 
gradually die, while the magnificent artistic power remains at 
its highest pitch ? A partial answer may no doubt be 
found in the influence exercised over Mr. Millais’ mind 
by Messrs. D. G. Rossetti and Holman Hunt. Our 
artist’s genius as a young man, great as it was, was un- 
doubtedly cast in no especial line of thought or feeling. It 
reflected with bright unconsciousness any sufficiently strong 
motive that fell within its angle of vision. It happened that 
the strongest motive in the English artist world at the time 
when Mr. Millais began his career was that of pre-Raphaelitism, 
and this he accordingly took for his ruling power. And the 
influence of pre-Raphaelitism meant in those days the influence 
of its leaders, Messrs. Holman Hunt and Dante Rossetti. Any 
one who has ever seen Mr. Holman Hunt’s painting will trace 
an analogy between its manner and that of Mr. Millais’ 
*‘Carpenter’s Shop,” and in like manner Mr. Rossetti’s in- 
fluence is evidently responsible for the picture of “ Isabella.” 








* The Fine-Art Scci: ty, 148 New Bond Street, 
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The curious part of the matter is that in all these cases of 
influence there was discernible no particle of servile imitation 
by the young artist. His genius for painting, drawing, com. 
position, and colour seems to have been always so great that 
he could absorb any one’s individuality for the time being, ang 
reproduce it in bis pictures as if it were his very own. These 
early works, though done, as we can now see, under influences 
which the painter shook off impatiently directly his owy 
character developed, were no half-hearted imitations, were not 
even the tentative performances of a clever young man, who 
had not yet made up his mind as to his future course ; but were 
works which for the most part were as mature and apparently 
honest in thought, as they were beautiful in painting, and 
which produced the impression of having been executed 
under the pressure of the most intense feeling—an jm. 
pression which, as we can see now, was erroneous, the motive. 
power being only the intense reflection of the feeling of others, 
It is an extraordinary chapter in the history of modern English 
Art which traces the career of this great painter, who had the 
very best substitute for an artist’s heart which the genius of a 
a painter could give, and who for years was mainly popular for 
what in truth he did not possess. Probably, if any one fond of 
pictures had been asked twenty years ago whose works possessed 
the most genuine poetical feeling, and showed the highest 
aim, amongst the young painters of the day, the answer 
would have been given without hesitation,—‘ Those of John 
Everett Millais.” With all the artist’s increase of skill] 
and fame, where should we find any one to give us the 
same answer now? Gifted, as we have said, with an almost 
unbounded power of assimilating other artists’ ideas without 
being permanently influenced by them, doing whatever he did 
so well that people always thought the last work indicated the 
true direction of his mind, producing sacred pictures which had 
no touch of reverence and yet were not offensive, poetical pic- 
tures without tenderness, and portraits without insight, yet 
never falling short for one moment in the production of genuine: 
artistic work, the history of Mr. Millais’ art from 1849 to 1881 
presents us with a series of problems which time can solve. 
T'wo or three points in this career may be briefly noted. 
“The Order of Release ” was probably the first picture of a series 
still in progress, which reproduced a former composition, because 
of its popularity,—which, in fact, sought to repeat the success 
of “The Huguenots.” This was followed by the “ Black 
Brunswicker,”’ “ ‘The Proscribed Royalist,” “‘Trust Me,” and 
the whole series of his later subject pictures. In the interval 
between “ The Huguenots” and “Trust Me,’—that is, between 
the years 1852 and 1862, Mr. Millais’ painting lost nearly allits 
pre-Raphaelite character. “The Huguenots’ is at least as superior 
to “Trust Me” and its successors in care of execution and 
feeling, as it is well possible for a painting to be, executed by the 
same hand; and from “Trust Me,” downwards to the present 
day, the motive of Mr. Millais’ work has grown slighter and 
slighter, till we find its culminating point of tenuity in a work 
like the “ Yeoman of the Guard,” which, for all its dramatic 
and personal interest, might, as we believe Ruskin once said, be 
“a cake of red paint.’ ‘The last picture painted with any glow 
of the old (reflected) fire, to which we have alluded above, was 
“The Vale of Rest,” now in the possession of Mr. Graham, and 
exhibited at the Fine-Art Society’s rooms,—a picture which 
retains much of the unsoftened truth of the artist’s earlier days,. 
but which has lost their lovely glow of colour, and whose feeling 
is, perhaps, mainly due to the powerful conception of a very 
unusual subject. Perhaps nothing defined the limits of the artist’s 
power more clearly than a picture exhibited by him (if we re- 
member right) about ten years ago, under the title of the “ Knight 
Errant,”—a man in armour, cutting the ropes which bind a 
naked woman to a tree. The painting of this picture was 
a marvellous piece of execution. The woman’s flesh looked as 
if it would bleed if a pin were to prick the soft, firm skin; 
but it was at once felt, probably by the artist himself, and, 
we think, by the public generally, that here was one thing 
which Millais could not do; the artist had failed in treating a 
delicate subject delicately, the picture was little more fitted for: 
the Academy than a photograph of the same scene from life: 
would have been. Such, we.say, was the general feeling, and 
probably it was shared by the painter; in any case, the experi- 
ment has not been repeated. For the last dozen years or 80,. 
Mr. Millais has definitely given up, to all intents and purposes,. 
any attempt at poetical or imaginative art. His work now 
consists partly of large landscapes, painted minutely upon 
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the spot (in a small wooden house erected for that purpose), 
put wholly without any trace of that affection for the thing 
depicted which was the leading characteristic of the pre- 


Raphaelite days. Compare the painting of the woods and the 
haven in the “ Woodman’s Daughter ’’ and that of the moors 


and the rocks in any of the large Scotch landscapes of later years, 
and no one, we think, will hesitate for a moment in deciding that 
there has vanished from the work of the great master, a precious 
quality which the pupil possessed. The other line in which 
Millais has achieved such notable popularity is that of portrait- 

ainting, and to this work he brings in perfection nearly every 
quality but the highest. If it were sufficient to paint the out- 
side of a man exquisitely, without any trace of that inner life 
which “ raises us from the level of the brutes to be only a little 
lower than the angels,” then Millais would be the first portrait- 
painter in England, perhaps even in the world. But it is not 
sufficient; 2 man or a woman is not a coloured superficies of cloth, 
and silk, and skin; and so it is that, in Millais’ finest portraits, 
we miss something which is essential to our complete satisfac- 
tion. ‘To sum up a long and, we fear, rather discursive notice, 
we may say that this artist is the most naturally talented 
painter that England possesses; that his head and his hand 
are alike to be trusted to do good work as a craftsman, and 
that if his painting has a serious defect, it is one which many 
artists, and amongst them Mr. Millais himself, would consider 
to be almost a virtue. 








BOOKS. 
—— ie 
MR. BAGEHOT’S BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES.* 

Tue reprints of Mr. Bagehot’s essays succeed, but do not 
resemble one another. In each there is not only more of what 
we have had before—though that is so excellent, that we turn 
at once to the preface, in the fear of an announcement that 
there is no more to come—but there is also something new and 
distinctive,—something that makes us realise more clearly not 
only how much, but how many things, the world has lost in 
losing him; something that makes us regret in turn that he 
was not all economist, or all politician, or all historian. Not, 
indeed, that this regret will stand the test of consideration. 
The tendency of an age is never so wholly good, that we can 
afford to do without an occasional protest against it, and Mr. 
Bagehot was an embodied protest against the tendency to 
excessive specialisation. Specialisation is to letters what division 
of labour is to industry. 'The advantages of it up to a certain 
point are beyond question, but by degrees we begin to see that 
what is best for the work is not always best for the workman. 
Pins may be better and cheaper now that it takes fourteen men 
to make one than when a single man did all the work, but 
there are more men who are good for nothing except to make 
the fourteenth part of a pin. Mr. Bagehot was the exact 
converse of the man who lately moved Lord Sherbrooke to 
verse. Though he knew many things, he knew them all well 
enough to make them mutually useful. In his mind, business, 
polities, science, reacted on one another, and each was con- 
stantly suggesting some happy illustration which served to light 
up the dark places of the rest. 

The new feature in Biographical Studies is the historical 
power shown in the essays on Bolingbroke and Pitt. We know 
of no book in which the thoughts of the average Englishman 
of William III.’s time are so clearly set out as in the essay 
on Bolingbroke. Mr. Bagehot had a singular gift for divining 
what stupid people think. He was not repelled by them, as is 
ordinarily the case with men at once so able and so brilliant as 
he was. On the contrary, he took a specific pleasure in tracing 
the course of their ideas, and explaining the quaint processes by 
which they arrived at them. There are examples in abundance 
of this faculty in his economical writings, and inasmuch as 
political economy, like all sciences that deal with practical life, 
has much to do with stupid people, it was often of very great 
service to him. Mr. Bagehot did not fall into the mistake of 
thinking that stupid people put things to themselves stu- 
pidly. They can generally find some one—the clergyman 
they most respect, or the editor of their favourite news- 
paper—who will dress up their ideas plausibly. Mr. Bagehot 
always made proper allowance for this, and consequently 
his readers are not left lost in wonder how anything 
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so foolish could possibly have been believed. They are more 
likely to think that, if Mr. Bagehot had not been there to make 
things plain, they might possibly have believed it themselves. 
Here is a passage which will show exactly what we mean. Mr. 
Bagehot is speaking of the Revolution of 1688 :— 

‘But to common people, when it happened, the change was great. 
Even now the detail of our parliamentary system is not much under- 
stood by the poorer part of the public, and they care for it but little ; 
the Queen and her family, and the Prince of Wales and the Princess 
Alexandra, mainly interest them. The person of the sovereign em- 
bodies to them constitution, law, power. But our revolution changed 
the sovereign. The only political name and idea known to rural 
hamlets were taken away, and another name and idea were substi- 
tuted in their stead. Jacobites went about saying that there was one 
king whom God had made, and another king whom Parliament had 
made. At this moment, though the dogma of hereditary right has 
been confuted for ages, though it has been laughed at for ages, 
though Parliaments have condemned it, though divines have been 
impeached for preaching it, though it is a misdemeanour to maintain 
it, the tenet still lives in ordinary minds. In Somersetshire and half 
the quiet counties the inhabitants would say that Queen Victoria 
ruled by the right of birth and the grace of God, and not by virtue 
of an Act of Parliament. They still think that she has a divine right 
to the Crown, and not a right by statute only. Ifthe old creed of the 
Jacobites is still so powerful, what must have been its force in Queen 
Anne’s time? That generation had seen the change from ‘ God’s 
king’ to ‘man’s king,’ and very many of them did not like it. 
Shrewd men said that England was prosperous under the revolu- 
tionary Government ; common-sense said that an ill-born King who 
governed well was better than a well-born King who governed ill ; 
Whigs said that England was free after the revolution, and would 
have been enslaved but for the revolution; yet on the simple super- 
stition of many natural minds the force of these arguments was lost. 
They admitted the advantage of liberty and of prosperity, but they 
would not renounce ‘the Lord’s anointed for a mess of pottage.’ ” 


And here is another, on the difference between the position of 
William and that of Anne :— 


“The question of dynasty was in a very odd and very English 
state of complexity. It might have been thought to be a question of 
bare alternatives, and to have been susceptible of no compromise. 
Kither Parliament had no power to choose a Sovereign upon grounds 
of expediency, or it might choose any sovereign who was expedient. 
If King James might be expelled at all, it could only be because he 
was a bad King, and in order to put in a better King. On principle, 
Parliament was either powerless or omnipotent. But this clear, de- 
cisive logic has never suited Englishmen. As for King William, 
indeed, no one could say he was any sort of King except a Parlia- 
mentary King, but his heir was the Princess Aune. ‘ Surely, it was 
thought, she and her children had some divine right—a little, if not 
much? She had no right by birth, certainly, for her father and her 
brother came before her; she was not the nearest heir, but she was 
the nearest Protestant heir; she was not the eldest son of the last 
King, but she was his eldest daughter that was living.’ These facts 
do not seem to be very material to us now, but at the time they were 
critically material. Half the population probably believed that it 
would be right—not merely expedient, but right in some high, 
mystic sense—to obey Anne and her children. They were not only 
ready, but were anxious, to take her for the root of a new dynasty.” 
Half the art of a historian is to make us take in the identity 
between similar situations in different periods. The past 
becomes comprehensible, when it is expressed in terms of the 
familiar present. How many of us know Bolingbroke and the 
England of Bolingbroke so well as not to feel that we know 
both better after reading this ?-—‘“ In our tine” (this was 
written in 1863) “it is easy to vex Tories. You have only to ask, 
‘What is Dizzy’s next move?’ Such short words would not 
have suited our formal ancestors. But many a courteous Whig, 
doubtless, asked many a Tory, ‘ What is to be my Lord Boling- 
broke’s next fine stroke of policy ?’” 

In the essay on Pitt there is an admirably clear account of 
the coalition between Fox and Lord North, and of the means 
George III. took to break it up. In dealing with the latter 
point, Mr. Bagehot shows another of the qualities which go to 
make the historian, as distinct from the politician. When Lord 
Macaulay is describing a constitutional conflict, he invariably 
takes a side. What is sauce for the Tories the day he wrote 
was sauce for them a hundred years earlier. Mr. Bagehot is 
altogether exempt from this temptation. After saying that 
George ILI. “did much that was, according to the good notions 
now fixedly established, thoroughly unconstitutional,” he goes 
on to point out,— 

“That it would have been inexpedient to apply, iu the year 1784, 
the strict constitutional maxims on which we should act in the year 
1861; that the beneficial relations, and that the inevitable relations 
of the Parliament and the Crown, were different then from what they 
are now; that, under such an aristocratic legislature as the unre- 
formed Parliament principally was, it was needful that the Crown 
should sometimes intervene, when the opinion of Parliament was 
opposed to the opinion of the people; that, in times when public 
opinion was formed but slowly, it was advisable that the Crown should 
do so, not by an instant dissolution of the House of Commons, as we 
should now exact, but by a deferred dissolution, which would enable- 
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the thinking part of the community to reflect, and give the whole 
country, far and near, time to form a real judgment.” 

Mr. Bagehot excuses himself from working out this view by the 
plea of want of space, and more than once in this volume we are 
reminded how much he left undone for a similar reason. When 
he comes to deal with Pitt’s Sinking Fund he only says :— 
“* An excess of income over outlay is a pre-requisite of a true 
repayment. Mr. Pitt, however, not only did not sce this, but 
persuaded a whole generation that it was not so. He proposed 
to borrow the money to pay off the debt, and fancied that he 
thus diminished it. He had framed a puzzle in compound in- 
terest which deceived himself, and every one who was intrusted 
with the national finances, for very many years.” Would 
that Mr. Bagehot had gone on to explain how it was that Pitt 
was able to impose this fallacy upon himself and his genera- 
tion! Now that it has long been exploded, everybody can 
show where Pitt was wrong, but Mr. Bagehot would have 
been able to bring out what historically is much the more 
interesting point of the two,—how Pitt came to think he was 
right—what the potent charm was that carried away ‘one of 
the greatest financiers in our history,’ the statesman who 
“yepaired the great disorders of the American war, restored a 
surplus to the revenue, understood the true principles of taxa- 
tion, and even knew that the best way to increase a revenue 
from the consumption of the masses is to lower the rate of 
‘duty and develope their consuming power.” 

The essay on Lord Althorp does a similar service to the reader 
for the period preceding the Reform Bill, and it contains a most 
valuable analysis of the way in which the defects of the authors 
of the Reform Act of 1832 made the defects of the last Reform 
Act all but inevitable. No doubt there is another side to the 
picture Mr. Bagehot here gives. He did not like the democracy, 
and he expected no good to follow upon its final victory. 
Those who who feel differently towards it will be likely 
to hold a different opinion upon this point. But whether 
they agree with Mr. Bagehot or not, they will not, if they 
are candid democrats, quarrel with his description of the 
change which has come over English politics in consequence of 
the last Reform Act, or with his statement of the problem 
which that Act has proposed for solution. The Reform Act of 
1832, he says, substituted uniformity of franchise for variety. 
It abolished that ‘ miscellaneous collection of constituencies” 
in which “every class was sure to have some members who 
represented it,” and made the middle-class.the sole depositary of 
effective political power. That was impossible as a permauent 
settlement; and so the next Reform Act went lower, and made 
the working-class the sole depositary of effective political 
power. Worse than this, the Act of 1852 destroyed the select 
“organ for what may be called 


co 


constituencies which formed an 
specialised political thought,” and created nothing in their place. 
The result of this is to be seen in “the political conversation of 
Members of Parliament, a few of the greatest excepted.” That 
conversation, 


“Ts less able and less striking than that of other persons of fair 
eapacity. There is a certain kind of ideas which you hardly ever 
hear from any other educated person, but which they have to talk to 
their constituents, and which, if you will let them, they will talk to 
you too. Some of the middle aged men of business, the ‘soap- 
boilers,’ as the London world disrespectfully calls them, whom local 
influence raises to Parliament, really do not seem to know any better ; 
they repeat the words of the hustings as if they were parts of their 
ereed. And as for the more intellectual Members who know better, no 
one of good manners likes to press them too closely In argument on 
politics, any more than he likes to press a clergyman too strictly on 
religion. In both cases, the status in the world depends on the 
belief in certain opinions, and therefore it is thought rather iil-bred, 
except for some great reason, totry to injure that belief. Intellectual 
deference used to be paid to Members of Parliament, but now, at least 
in Londen, where the species is known, the remains of that deference 
are rare.” 

It is another instance of Mr. Bagehot’s political foresight 
that, writing in 1879, he detected the © increased power of the 
provittces,” which has been so unmistakably shown in the last 
general election. “ Any gust of popular excitement runs through 
rrows, till it 


gains such huge influence that for a moment the central 


them instantly, grows greater and greater as it 


educated world is powerless... ... If an election were now 
to happen at a moment of popular fury, that fury would have 
little or nothing to withstand it.” Opinions will differ as to the 
comparative political value of the popular constituencies, and of 
the “central educated world.” But there is no room for any 
such difference as to the part which these elements severally 
play in the composition of the House of Commons. Mr. Bage- 





i 
hot was not sanguine as to the possibility of replacing intellee. 
tual constituencies by schemes of minority representation 
Before any such scheme can be adopted, it is necessary “ to . 
duce this self-satisfied, stupid, inert mass of men to admit its 
own insufliciency, which is very hard ; to understand fine schemes 
for supplying that insufficiency, which is harder; and to exert 
itself to get those ideas adopted, which is hardest of all.” 
It seems likely, moreover, to be all the harder, for a reason which 
Mr. Bagehot does not mention, and that is the tendency of 
intellectual minorities to put the intellect aside when they deal 
with politics, and to be as ignorantly Conservative as the popular 
majorities are ignorantly Radical. That is a thought which jg 
all the more bitter because it inevitably suggests the unavailing 
wish that Mr. Bagehot could have lived to guide them tip 
better knowledge of the part, whatever it may prove, which it 
is yet possible tor them to play in England. 





QUEEN COPHETUA.* 

Mr. Francitton has, in this novel, both confirmed and aug. 
mented the respect we have always felt for his powers. In his 
choice of subjects, in his point of view, and in his treatment, he 
is one of the most original of modern novelists; and his origi. 
uality is the result, not of any laboured and fantastic effort, but 
of the very constitution of his mind. His conceptions are 
strange, and often romantic; his dramatic situations are power. 
fully imagined and conscientiously worked out. Every part of 
his work is thoughtfully organised; and he is full of all kinds 
of quaint knowledge, so that the reader is constantly coming 
across things which, in addition to the incidental charm of 
literary expression, have the rare fascination of novelty. With 
all these elements of success at his disposal, it 1s somewhat sur 
prising that Mr. Francillon has not yet written one of the best 
novels of the day. That he has not done so is probably owing 
to his not having as yet discovered precisely his right vein, The 
kind of story which he was born to write does not seem to have 
as yet occurred to him. When he hits upon it (as we assuredly 
believe he will do), he cannot fail to achieve a reputation as wide 
as it is already sound. Hitherto, taking his novels generally, 
he has been working more or less against the grain. His plots 
and characters have often been improbable, and much of the 
force which would otherwise have been more usefully applied, 
has been expended in giving an air of wraisemblance to that 
which, to say the least of it, is much in need of such support. 
All such labour is labour thrown away ; at most, it can but force 
into likelihood that which should have been likely of itself, and 
though it impresses us with a conviction of the author’s ability, 
it says little for his good-fortune. Mr. Francillon is far too 
honest a writer to indulge in mere irresponsible invention, but 
a certain subtle ingenuity which is characteristic of him some- 
times leads him to take up positions and to grapple with diffi- 
culties which any one less exceptionally endowed would never 
think of confronting. But the most successful novelists have 
not been those who by main strength have created a world of 
their own, but those who have portrayed most lucidly and 
artistically the world that has been created already. Mankind 
affords many types, lying within our daily experience, a 
masterly analysis of which would yield results as curious and 
as valuable as any that the most luxuriant and far-fetching 
fancy could elaborate. The sagacious wood-cutter enlists the 
force of gravity-on the side of his blow. And as in all 
mechanical, so in all mental operations, it is wise to let nature 
work on our side, and do all the weightiest part of the job. 

Queen Cophetuc, however, after all allowances have been 
made, is a powerful and extremely interesting story. In con- 
struction it is notable, among modern English novels, for its 
many and strong dramatic situations. It may be true that 
“ coincidence” enters into these situations somewhat more 
largely than we are accustomed to expect in real life; but few 
readers will begrudge themselves a vigorous sensation because 
the means taken to produce it are more or less out of the com 
mon-place. Yet it is not on incident that the interest of the 
tale mainly depends: the actors are, upon the whole, more 
impressive than the action. Especially is this true of Gideon 
Skull,—a personage whose name is less extraordinary than his 
nature. In him Mr. Francillon aims to embody the conception 
of a man who combines utter moral unscrupulousness, and dis- 
belief in human virtue and self-abnegation, with a blunt and 
sullen veracity and straightforwardness. Mr. Bret Harte 


* Queen Cophetua : aNovl. ByR.E.Francilion. London: Chatto & Windus. 
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has already familiarised us with new and vivid illustra- 
-. of the old notion that no one is wholly evil, and that 
pages ry bundle of vicious tendencies there will be found 
- poe or two of kindliness and generosity. But these 
amiable qualities are not virtues, but impulses, springing 
from innate affections and frailties of the heart; and they are 
disowned and ridiculed, in cooler moments, by the intellectual 
judgment of the very persons who have been betrayed into 
yielding to them. \ eracity, on the other hand, is as nearly 
as possible a strictly intellectual and deliberate virtue. l'o 
include it, therefore, amongst the personal luggage of a man 
who is ready and willing to commit any dirty cr disreputable 
crime whatever, is to hazard what must, at the least, be termeda 
very novel and bold experiment. It is Gideon’s boast that he 
has never told a lie. hata thief, a forger, anda rogue should 
technically abstain from uttering palpable falsehoods, is con- 
ceivable. That he should feel a moral gratification in that 
abstention, is less easy to conceive. But that this conscious 
honesty should so illuminate his visage that no one who looked 
upon him could believe him other than an honourable man, is 
to make a considerable demand upon our credulity. “ See whata 
goodly outside falsehood hath!” says Shakespeare, but the goodly 
outside is admittedly the falsest part of the falsehood. The form 
which every kind of evil necessarily assumes is falsehood, that is, 
falsehood is the intellectual aspect of evil. Good, in a rogue’s 
heart, may temporarily take the place of evil; but the love of 
truth and the love of evil can no more be permanent sojourners 
in the same man’s nature, than can the hue of his complexion 
be at the same time black and white. Mr. Francillon so far 
admits this as to make Gideon perceive that a literal adherence 
to the truth often deceives better than a lie would do; but he 
does not allow this perception to diminish Gideon’s regard for 
truthfulness. Herein, it seems to us, the author vindicates 
Gideon’s consistency at the expense of his own. A man who is 
cunning enough to make honesty do the work of knavery, is not 
likely to be fool enough to value honesty for its own sake. 
Perhaps, however, we have failed fully to comprehend Mr. Fran- 
cillon’s intention, though we have followed his analysis with 
attention and interest. But we are still disposed to think that 
the story would have gained, had Gideon demanded less analysis 
and explanation. 

If we assume him to be what he is represented as being, 
there can be no question as to the grim power of the 
presentation. And when this sullenly straightforward 
scoundrel falls in love with the spirited heroine, the 
situation becomes apsorbing. The effect of love upon a 
man like Gideon is portrayed with great ingenuity. He does 
nothimself understand it, and persists in accounting for it upon 
those selfish grounds which alone, in his philosophy, are the 
mainspring of human conduct. That Helen Reid should return 
his love is, of course, out of the question; and it would seem 
dificult to imagine a combination of circumstances that should 
force her to marry him. 
provided; though we doubt whether the “all for Alan” senti- 
ment would really be sufficient to drive any girl of delicacy and 
breeding, such as Helen possesses, to the commission of such an 


Such a combination is, nevertheless, 


act. There is a providential instinet cr intuition in such 
matters which goes for more, in real life, than any amount of 
logical urgency. The Helen who married Gideon seems irrecon- 
cilable with the Helen who loved Alan, especially since Alans 
need was no more than a pecuniary one. Poor Helen, at all 
events, is sufficiently punished for her rashness. The sucritice 
is no sooner made, than it is found to be useless; and Gideon 
cannot be said to sy? 
brutal, yet : 
her affection, are strongly 
chapters of the 
comes of them but misunderstandings and more misery. 
At this juncture the plot thickens, hy the reappearance of 
Helen’s former lover—or, at least, friend —Victor Waldron, the 
American, 





wthise with her discomfiture. The 
pathetic, cynicism of Gideon's efforts to win 
told, in some of the best 


novel; as might be expected, nothing 


They do not recognise each other,—a contingency 
which, though it has been carefully provided for beforehand, 
still seems a trifle improbable. There is a passionate scene 
between the two, nearly ending in disaster; a scene finely con- 
ceived and adinirably written, though Victor’s renunciation, at 
the close, is dramatically unfortunate. Men are more apt to 
sin first and to repent afterwards, than to turn back at the very 
threshold of sin; so, at least, Shakespeare and other 
Tomancers have thought. *s death is tenderly and elo- 
quently described; he is more eredible then than at most of 


creat 


Gideon 





the great epochs of his career. It had been proved to him, by 
evidence that he could not gainsay, that there were such 
things in human nature as honour, generosity, and love. 
The revelation bewilders him; for the first time, he misdoubts 
himself. He asks himself, half-mockingly, whether he may not 
be good, as wellas another? ‘There must have been some- 
thing wrong, after all,’ he meditates, ‘about either the world 
orme. Can't be good? Bah! there’s no can’t about anything. 
Gideon Skull the Good !—well, anything for a change...... 
Though he was alone, the fancy took the form of a sneer. But it 
was only the sneer without which he could not yet have owned, 
even to himself, that goodness is a thing as wellas a word. ‘Good’ 
is a child’s word. And Gideon, new to all that was real over 
forty years old, used it like a child; and this time it was the 
sneer that vas an empty form.” 

He falls into a sort of self-imposed trance, from which he 
never awakes. His wife comes to seek him. “‘ Gideon!’ she 
breathed out, in a frightened whisper. He neither heard nor 
moved, In truth, the man had never had a soul to part from 
before. It had come to him that night, in the form of the 
bewildered soul of a new-born child, and, having once escaped, 
had been too frightened to come back again. Only this 
remained,—that the old Gideon had ceased to live, before the 
new-born Gideon had died.” 

Here we must bring to a close our remarks upon this remark- 
able story, leaving the greater part of it untouched. It is full 
of charm, grace, and humour, as well as of power and pathos. 
It stands like a tower, rather than grows like a tree; it is 
deliberate, rather than spontaneous; but it has an excellence 
and a justification of its own, and those who omit to read it will 
lose one of the soundest literary enjoyments of the season. 





MEMORIALS OF TORU DUTT* 

Arart from any question of substantive worth from a mere 
librarian’s or student’s point of view, books like this are sure 
to be cherished for the pathetic sweetness there is in them, to 
say nothing of latent intellectual stimulation. When the reader, 
who is perhaps at first a little puzzled, has made his way 
through the affecting prefatory memoir by the bereaved father, 
and the illustrative appendix of “ Notes” by the late Miss 
Toru Dutt, the author, he hardly knows what to wish. If he 
takes an interest in psychological problems, his first feeling is 
that he would like more information; but his second feeling is 
that the book is best as it stands, in its tantalising freshness, 
which more literary form would have injured. You feel rather 
as if you had made acquaintance with some deeply interesting 
people, than as if you had assisted at translations from French 
poetry. All this is, clearly, what the father, Mr. Govin 
Chunder Dutt (honorary magistrate and justice of the peace, 
Calcutta), would wish, and one would give much mere literary 
form for the tender frankness of such words as these, from the 
“ Prefatory Memoir” :— 

“Toru Dutt was the youngest of my three children. All the three 

were of great promise, aud all the three were taken away from me 
early, in the very bloom of youth. ..... . Why should these three 
young lives, so full of hope and work, be cut short, while I, old and 
almost infirm, linger on? I think I can dimly see that there is a 
fitness, a preparation required for the life beyond, which they had, 
and IL had not. One day I shail see it all clearly. Blessed be the 
Lord. His will be done.” 
On opening the volume, which contains nearly 400 pages, 
one is almost startled by a life-like photograph of two young 
ladies of Hindoo blood; the younger, Miss Toru Dutt, who is 
standing up, has a look of singular brightness and energy ; the 
elder, who is seated, has a much quieter face, with what some 
people eall “ artist-brows.” This young lady is Aru, who was 
to have illustrated a novel written by her sister Toru, and whe 
has, indeed, done part of the work. ‘The grieving father tells 
us that the love between the sisters was “ always perfect,” that 
they were both of them “excellent players on the piano,” 
« sweet singers, with clear, contralto voices,’ and diligent in 
domestic duties, —‘“ no work was too mean for them.” Toru, the 
younger of these winning girls, had, like her sister Aru, never 
been to school, “ except for a few months in France,” but seems. 
to have been a very accomplished creature, with an extraordi- 
nary memory, and most accurate habits of mind. She died at 
twenty-one years of age, in 1877. 

The effect of turning from those vivid, dusky faces to the 
delicately and intelligently-done renderings of poets native to 
A New Edition. London: 


vieaf Cleaned in French Fields. By Toru Dutt. 
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the extreme west of Europe, is at first a little discomposing. 
There is a charming correspondence between ‘Toru and 
Mademoiselle Clarisse Bader, of Paris, about one of the books 
of the latter,—La Femme dans lV Inde Antique, which Toru had 
asked leave of the author to translate; and the French lady 
seems to have been a little, more than a little, surprised at the 
request, though, of course, with a pleasant surprise. Illness 
(apparently phthisis, though we are not told so) arrested the 
hand of Toru in her labour of love, and very touching are some 
of the passages in the letters of Mademoiselle Bader :— 
« Je vous écris dans le petit oratoire qui est aussi mon cabinet 
de travail, et ot je prie le bon Dieu de vous rendre force et 
santé. Jeconfie cette priére a la sainte Vierge.” 

These translations by Toru Dutt go back to Du Bartas and 
Corneille, and come down to Charles Baudelaire, and later. 
There are more poems from Victor Hugo than from any other 
French poet, but Béranger, Alfred de Vigny, Sainte-Beuve, 
Théophile Gautier, Leconte de Lisle, and Alfred de Musset are 
represented. There are even a few from Heine, with an ex- 
planatory note. This note occurs in an appendix, consisting of 
fifty pages of close print, which is not the least curious part of 
the book, showing as it does the quickness of this young lady’s 
memory, and the variety of her reading. The girlish simplicity 
of the notes, mingled as it is with much intelligence, is very 
amusing, in the best sense of that word. They have also a 
peculiar flavour of innocent decisiveness,—the decisiveness of a 
young lady who has not been much in the habit of taking 
counsel with anybody but herself. Having translated from 
De Musset a poem which was too difficult for her, and in which 
she misses some points (for instance, in relation to Descartes 
and Spinoza), she remarks, with the delicate gravity of a 


tender-hearted, studious damsel, accustomed to be minded, that 
De Musset is rather hard upon Pascal, Kant, and Locke; but 


the bright face dwelling in your mind, you feel rather as if you 
had overheard the observation than read it. 
translated Heine’s horrible poem of “The Slave-ship” into 
blank-verse, she remarks that it would have been better to 
preserve the original metre, but that she had “found it im- 
possible.” 


‘dimensions. 

It is exactly that which makes it impossible to form any 
opinion as to what Toru Dutt might have grown to. The 
translations, nearly all of them, have much sweetness and 
beauty (those by the elder sister being considerably inferior to 
those by the younger), and there is sometimes great felicity. 
Many of the poems might well be original compositions, they 
are so perfectly free from all trace of phrasing accommodated to 
a difficulty. As was to be expected, however, there are lapses 
oth as to English accent and as to the number of feet ina 
verse ; while now and then there comes a slight jar from the 
ase of an English word in an unaccustomed way. But for the 
most part, the way in which this bright young stranger turns 
French poetry into English verse, sometimes improving on her 
original, is extraordinary. Here are a few lines from an old 
song, in which an aged dame goes back in thought to her youth 
\“ La Mére Bontemps”’) :— 

“ At twenty I thought 

Love was most charming, 
Bat in his net caught, 

My case was alarming. 
A tyrant is Love, 

And he holds us while dying, 
As the hawk holds the dove; 

He nc srt 
Minato 
For such as would dance. 


Amusement and Jaughter 
Reigned at my marriage, 

But I learned soon after 
My bliss to disparage ; 

With a husband oft grumbling, 
And imps howling free, 

’*T was bewildering and humbling ; 
Could the dance then suit me ? 

At fifteen is the chance, 

For such as would dance.” 


The reader will at once be reminded of some of the best of John 
Skelton ; or most likely, of “ Phillida flouts me ” :— 


Again, having 


The remainder of the note shows that this gentle 
young “alien” of about nineteen (for we may conjecture that 
that was her age when she wrote it) understood Heine; but the 
slightest comparison of her version with Sir Theodore Martin’s 
tour-de-force will suggest that she had not yet reached that 
stage of culture at which difficulties are seen in all their 








—$—______ 
‘TI often heard her say 


That she loved posies ; 
In the last month of May 
I gave her roses ; 
Cowslips and gillyflowers 
And the sweet lily, 
I got to deck the bowers 
Of my dear Philly. 
She did them all disdain, 
And threw them back again ; 
Therefore ’tis flat and plain, ' 
Phillida flouts me. 
Which way soe’er I go, 
She still torments me; 
And whatsoe’er I do, 
Nothing contents me. 
I fade and pine away 
With grief and sorrow; 
I fall quite to decay, 
Like any shadow ; 
I shall be dead, I fear, 
Within a thousand year; 
And all because my dear 
Phillida flouts me.’ 
It will be seen that Toru has caught the exact lilt of the 
metre, and dropped naturally into the quaint, helter-skelter, 
left-handed use of language which so well suits sucha song. 
But the reader is not invited to approach this book with any 
sort of critical pedantries in his head. If he takes it for just 
what it is, and stand prepared for occasional failures, he will 
be charmed. 


THE RIVER OF GOLDEN SAND.* 

Tue Gold-Sand River, or Chin-Sha-Chiang, from which Captain 
Gill’s interesting book derives its title, as he followed its course 
with but few derivations during twenty-four of his marches 
from Bat’ang to Ta-li-fu, takes its rise somewhere about 
90° E. longitude, and is, in fact, the upper or Tibetan portion 
of the great Yang-Tzii, which passes near its source under many 
different appellations, such as the Mongol one of Murui-ussu, 
* Winding Water,” and the Tibetan Burei-chu, “ the River of 
the Yak Cow.’ A little lower down, it is heard of as the 
N’jeh-chu, but from Bat’ang to Fuchow it is constantly called 
the Chin-Sha, from the quantity of gold-dust found in the 
sand of its bed, and by this name also it is more widely known, 
By looking on the map, we find that this magnificent stream 
crosses the most populous parts of the Chinese Empire; the 
lower portions of it have been often described, but Captain Gill 
seems to be the only traveller who has traced it into the Alpine 
highlands above Chéng-tu, the Min Mountains of the ancient 
Yii-Kung, a region inhabited by the Man-tzu and Si-fau races, 
This portion of his journey, which he calls a loop-cast towards 
the Northern Alps, is naturally of especial interest. On con 
cluding it, the intention of the author had been to pass through 
Kan-Su to Kashgaria, proceeding thence to Hurope through 
Russia, a journey upon which he had set his heart, and for which 
he had made extensive preparations. The critical state of 
affairs at that time (June, 1877), and the fear of war breaking 
out between England and Russia, in which case Captain Gill’s 
services might have been suddenly required, induced him to 
turn his steps most reluctantly in another direction, and to re- 
turn home as speedily as possible, taking the route by Bat’ang 
and A-tun-tzii to the Trawadi, thus passing the scene of the 
murder of the unfortunate Margary, whose memory was honoured 
precisely in that way which Dr. Anderson declared to be the 
most fitting tribute to his worth,—the assertion by Englishmen 
of the right to travel unmolested in those inhospitable border- 
lands. It was probably wise to refrain from taking sketches of 
the interesting spot, as the suspicions of the natives are easily 
aroused; but we can easily understand that this act of pru 
dence was also one of self-denial. 

At many stages of his journeyings, but especially in the 
remoter regions, Captain Gill derived much assistance from the 
Roman Catholic Missionaries, who, as Colonel Yule remarks, 
have habitually traversed and dwelt in this wild country for many 
years past. The venerable Bishop Chauveau, in particular 
who resided at Ta-chien-lu, on the rise of the great Tibetan 
plateau, and who had been forty years in China, seems to have 
made a strong impression on every traveller who has penetrated 
so far. He died a few months after Captain Gill's visit, 
without having been able to reach the goal of his de 
sires, the home of the Dalai Lama, bitterly mourned by his 
little flock. Although at the time of Cooper’s visit, nine years 


’ 





* The River of Golden Sand. By Captain William Gill, R.E., with Introduction 
by Colonel Yule, C.B, R.E. London: John Murray. 
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previously, the good Bishop seemed nearly worn out with con- 
tinual labours, his zeal and intrepidity had in nowise dimin- 
ished; and he was fond of predicting a great future for Lassa, 
when it should be in possession of the English, and blessed 
with religious toleration. He entertained Captain Gill and his 
companion, Mesny, at breakfast, | the buttered tea being 
prepared with the produce of his | own dairy. In _ those 
rich pasture lands, it is quite possible, the author tells us, 
to make butter which rivals that of Alderney or Devon- 
shire; but this commodity, which might be so delicious, is, 
as a general rule, rendered uneatable for Europeans by 
the filthiness of the vessels used in its manufacture. How- 
ever poor and however dirty the Tibetan may be, there 
are two articles de luwe which he will never be without,— 
his cbarm-box, and the wooden cup in which he eats his tsanba 
or drinks his tea. The latter, always polished and sometimes 
lined with silver, comes into his possession as soon as he is able 
to use it, and is carried in his bosom by night and by day during 
his whole life. As for the charm-box, even a poor yak-driver, 
with no home and no worldly possession, will expend as much 
as twenty or thirty taels (from £5 to £9) upon one of them, 
made usually of filigree of gold or silver, adorned with a lump 
of coral, and containing a slip of paper, on which is written the 
sacred formula, “Om Mani-Pe-mi Hom;” while the women, 
with the love of adornment common to their sex, will have 
massive necklaces or bracelets of gold or silver, and large silver 
plates in their hair, although at the same time their attire may 
be such as to indicate an absolutely sordid degree of poverty. 
From Captain Gill’s book we are able to form to ourselves an 
extremely good picture of a large portion of the great Chinese 
Empire. We see in the densely-populated rice plains, or those 
parts where cereals can be freely cultivated, the long, straggling, 
frequently-recurring villages, with the raised foot-path, lined 
with a row of trees on each side of the street; and their mud 
cottages, picturesquely covered with cucumber or pumpkin 
vines. Little patches of rich, green tobacco growing beside 
each, and the never-failing lark singing in its bamboo cage. 
There is the busy threshing-floor, the hospitable little inn’ 
perhaps a few itinerant vendors of sweets, vegetables, and 
fruit, or a long string of mules or donkeys, heavily Jaden 
with merchandise, jogging along at a most wonderful 
pace; and although the people have never seen a foreigner 
before, and are not only extremely curious, but remarkably 
outspoken, they always treat the traveller with great civility. 
At other times we are taken into the region of snow-crowned 
summits and glistening ice-fields, crossing range after range 
at different altitudes, sometimes in an atmosphere so rarefied as 
to make respiration extremely difficult, and descending into 
valleys where fields of barley divided by loose stone walls are 
almost the only attempts at cultivation. Man-Tzii villages (now 
inhabited by Chinese) are perched in apparently inaccessible 
spots, and torrents are crossed by hanging bridges, or perhaps 
by an arrangement of ropes, by means of which not only men, 
but many kinds of merchandise, are conveyed across,—a terrific 
sight, when human beings are in question, since the river 
lies perhaps two hundred feet below, and cruel-looking, jagged 
rocks often protrude themselves above its surface. In 
other places, suspension bridges formed of seven iron 
chains are made to support a regular roadway. Here 
and there the scene is diversified by forests of pines, oaks, 
and rhododendrons; while elsewhere may be found walnuts, 
mulberries, many other fruits, as well as quantities of bright 
and delicious flowers, and south of Bat’ang innumerable green 
parrots dart from bough to bough. ‘The mountain forests of 
Tibet are said to be infested with enormous wolves, as also with 
tigers, panthers, bears, and monkeys, but it does not seem that 
the traveller came into personal contact with any of them. 
The journey was, of course, chiefly made on horseback, the 
baggage being carried by mules, the animals being under the 
direction of a Ma-fu, or horse-boy, a very useful, but in 
general a peculiar, individual, with very defined ideas of 
his own as to the mode of conducting matters. The 
inn, a regular institution in China, although by no means 
a luxurious resting-place, was, of course, wanting alto- 
gether in Tibet, where the people prefer to sleep in the 
open air; and in the latter country it was necessary to 
hire or in some manner to obtain possession of a house. 
But food seems to have been tolerably abundant during 
the whole journey, although one supposes that neither Chinese 
nor Mongolian dishes can be very agreeable to the English 


palate. Buttered tea—a necessity, it appears, in the intense 

cold of the Steppes—can, it seems, even by the uninitiated, be 

partaken of with relish, and the tea-churn is one of the belong- 

ings of every Tibetan community. A mule with a sack of oat- 

meal and a churn for every three or four men forms a part of 

every caravan, for tsanba or porridge made with tea is the staple 

provision of the Mongol. In Yunnan the people make porridge 

of buckwheat flour, and maccaroni from that of rice, while 

in central China wheat is used for the same purpose. Captain 

Gill describes a singular method of striking a light in use on 

the Burmese frontier. This is effected by compressed air, the 

apparatus being a small wooden cylinder, containing an air- 

tight piston, with one end slightly hollowed out, and filled with 

a small portion of tinder, which will be found to be alight after 

the piston has been sharply pressed down and very quickly with- 

drawn again. ‘The process requires considerable dexterity 

in its management, and Captain Gill naturally preferred 

having recourse to Bryant and May, whose matches are being, 

wonderful to relate, sold at Man-Yiin for the incredibly 
small price of a penny-farthing a box, just as at Ch’ung- 
Ch’ing, up in Ssu Chuan, musical-boxes can be bought 
for the same price that is charged for them in London. 
Coupled with these curious commercial facts is the still 
more singular one that the cheapest fuel in Peking is coal 
which has been brought from America, and costs from £3 to 
£4 a ton, although there is enough of it, we are told, in the 
mountains some thirty miles distant to supply the whole world. 
We have, both in Captain Gill’s pages and in Colonel Yule’s 
introduction, some interesting details regarding the tea-trade. 
The former visited the Russian brick-tea manufactory at 
Hankow, and describes the whole process. This brick-tea is, 
it appears, made from the veriest rubbish, a tea-spoonful of soot 
being added to the contents of each mould, to produce that gloss 
and depth of colouring which are necessary for the Mongolian 
market. Another kind of tea, which is made for the Tibetans, 
in large cakes, and afterwards cut into smaller portions, is pre- 
pared at Ya-chau from scrubby, straggling trees, and brought 
in from the country in bundles like brushwood, the branches 
being simply laid to dry in the sun, and the rubbish used 
without even a pretence at picking, so that it is sold at one- 
tenth of the price paid by even the poorest Chinamen, who, 
however, sometimes use as a substitute the dried flowers of a 
kind of apricot. The tea of China, par excellence, is, however, 
the celebrated tea of Pu-Erh, which is sold in annular cakes, 
and should be made in a very particular manner, the first 
infusion being thrown away, fresh boiling water thrown 
upon the leaves, and this allowed to stand for half-an-hour 
or more over a few glowing sticks of charcoal. The aroma 
of the Pu-Erh is reported to be delicious, and it is said, mere- 
over, that this kind of tea has no ill-effect upon the nerves. As 
Captain Gill is so enterprising a traveller, it is unlikely that he 
will rest content with what he has been able to do in the way of 
Chinese exploration. We may, therefore, hope, with Colonel 
Yule, that he will penetrate at some future time into those very 
interesting northern regions which, on this occasion, were 
unfortunately closed against him, and give us an account of 
his further discoveries. 


HODGSON’S INDIAN ESSAYS.* 

Mr. Hopeson has given somewhat too modest a title to this most 
erudite work. Many of the chapters, indeed, have been previously 
published in a separate form, but the word “ miscellaneous,” 
as applied to them, is rather calculated to mislead. Indeed, 
every chapter relates, more or less, to philological subjects and 
to philological studies ; and many of them are abstruse essays, 
or most valuable critical contributions to the comparative 
philology or the comparative grammar of some of the least- 
known of the Oriental languages. Mr. Hodgson must have an 
acquaintance not only with the languages of Nepal, Indo- 
China, and the north-eastern frontier of India, but with those 
of the Nilgherries, and many districts of Southern India. 

With these very interesting and very remarkable pages we 
do not propose to deal further than to indicate to those 
learned few who take an intelligent interest in such recondite 
linguistic criticism, that they will find a mine of linguistic 
wealth in the seven hundred and sixty pages of which Mr. 
Hodgson’s two volumes are composed. But there is one section 
of Mr. Hodgson’s book which relates rather to language than 





* Miscellaneous Essays upon Indian Subjects. By Brian Houghton Hodgson, 
Esq,F.R.S. London; Triibuer, 
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to languages, and which, though consisting, in part, of 
letters written and published some years ago, is still of the 
greatest interest to all those who turn their attention to the 
present and future well-being of our Indian Empire, or rather 
of the two or three hundred millions of Orientals over whom 
it is our proud privilege to rule. The question of education, 
or as it is called in Anglo-Indian official language, “ Public 
Instruction,” is, indeed, one of vast importance. ‘“'The spread 
of British rule from province to province and from kingdom to 
kingdom has had the effect of closing the native seminaries 
throughout India, both by the political extinction of their 
patrons and by the absorption of their resources.” And let no 
one sneer at Native education. The English may be avery clever 
people, but they do not know how to do everything; and native 
education, even if essentially less excellent, or rather less com- 
plete, than English instruction, is at least far better fitted for 
the natives themselves. A mutton chop well digested is more 
nourishing to the human body than an entire sheep imperfectly 
assimilated; and the mind is far more truly educated of the 
Indian student who has been taught to think accurately and to 
reflect deeply in his own language, than that of the modern 
and model Bengalee baboo who raves about John Stuart Mill. 

Long before the present system of public instruction in 
India had attained to anything like its present development, 
Mr. Hodgson raised his voice in favour of teaching the natives 
of India through the medium of their own language; and 
some of the prophecies which he uttered as long ago as the year 
1835 have already been signally and disastrously fulfilled. 
But, of course, he had and has many and able opponents. 
The first objection brought against Mr. Hodgson, and those who 
are in favour of teaching men in their own language, is that the 
vernaculars of India are inadequate to express modern thought; 
that they are built up on rude and uncultivated idioms, unfit for 
scholars, or even students. Now, it is little more than 300 years 
since the same objection was made to Huglish, and students 
and scholars actually tried to make Latin the only language 
in which learned Englishmen were to write. 
before that, Dante found a vernacular in the south of Europe, 
which was ‘thoroughly despised by the doctrinaires of the 
time as a vulgar toneue, fit only for the conversation of 
swineherds and mountebauks, yet Jtuliaiw sutticed for the 
Divina Commedia; and it is not considered so very rude a 
language, after all. 


. aot : ‘ 
Not so long 
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“No one,” says Mr, Hodgson, “no one can pretend to assert that 
the English language of 1530 had, or that the vernaculars of India 
at present have not, dictionaries and grammars; and he must be 
lost to all sense of impartiality who would maintain that the 
English chronicles and romances of the middle-ages are superior in 
matter or style to such works as are now extant in Bengalee, Hindee, 
and Hindoostanee. And as for capacity of rapid and facile 
amprovement, Who shall venture to deny it to the Indian vernaculars 
who considers with what a giant’s pace his own tongue advanced to 
almost all the power it yet possesses, when the impulse to: improve- 
ment had once been given 7” 

With regard to these three vernacular languages, Bengali 
is the mother-tongue of forty millions of people; Hindi and 
Hindostani are slight variations of the same language, and are 
the vernacular languages of a large proportion of the inhabitants 
of Bengal, and the Hindostani form may be called the lingua 
franca of India; while with regard to new words, the Hindi 
form of Hindostani—is “a language 
rich in grammars, dictionaries, and written works; and from its 
flexible genius capable of amalgamating with its existing wealth 
any and every variety of new terms and vocables which Sanskrit 
and Arabic can furnish from their inexhaustible fountains.” 
Indeed, new words can be introduced into the Hindi and 
Bengali from the Sanskrit, owing to the construction of the 
latter, with much more facility than we introduce new 
words into English. But what are we doing for those who 
speak these languages, and whose ancient means and modes of 
education we have destroyed? According to Mr. Hodgson, we 
“scatter the small Educational fund at Government’s 
disposal amongst the millions of our subjects, 
by picking up at random pauper pupils, teaching them to 
prate English for five or six years, and then dismissing them, 
to regenerate their country! living themselves, I suppose, upon 
air, and increasing their store of this facile knowledge by cer- 
tain inspirations of which it were mere impiety to doubt the 
probability! Such .a plan appears to me radically and 
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hopelessly futile; and, certainly, no anticipation of success in 
this method of naturalising European knowledge in India can 
be drawn from the fact of the sueeess which attended the 








ta 
incorporation of Greek and Roman knowledge with oy 
familiar words and thoughts.” 

Indeed, we believe that the way in which what may be called 
higher English education is being forced upon India is at once 
an absurdity and a misfortune. The mode is simply what may 
be called “inverted payment.” In every other country, the 
scholar pays for being taught. In India, the scholar is paig 
for learning, or rather, for allowing himself to be taught. The 
people of India know perfectly well that an English education 
will be of no use to themselves or their children, and that, on 
the contrary, it will probably unfit them for the position in 
which they are born and the calling for which they are destined, 
They, accordingly, object to send their sons tothe English schools, 
But the Anglo-Indian theorists will take no denial. If the 
people will not come to school, they must be made to come, 
Now, the only power strong enough to make a native waste his 
time in foreign study is money. He says, very fairly :—“If I were 
to work at my trade, [could make, say, eight rupees a month. lam 
satisfied with my trade and with wy earnings. I have no wish 
to learn English, and [ cannot afford to neglect my trade to do 
I am content; pray leave me alone.” The Government 
replies : —“ We will give you eight rupees a month, as long as 
you will neglect your trade and allow us to teach you English; 
and when we have taught you for some years, we will make you 
a clerk, or, perhaps, a Judge.” The native naturally consents, 
and his poor and hard-working fellow-countrymen are taxed, in 
order that the English Government may pay him and his 
fellow-scholars eight rupees a month. In course of time, the 
scholar comes to think it is a much finer thing to get his living 
by allowing himself to be “ educated,” than by weeding corn or 
making shoes; and, especially if, at the end of eight or nine 
years’ study and subsidy, he gets a clerkship under Govern- 
ment, he acquires a supreme contempt for his old companions, 
the honest workers of the country. Mr. Hodgson bears witness 
from long personal experience of the great merits of the old 
Orieutally-educated natives, and goes on to say, in a passage 
full of point and wisdom,— 


SO. 


“ Now our new aspirants to office know nothing of the wheel 
within wheel of this machine, and still less are they able to work 
the machine with that prompt facility which results from a life 
devoted to that sole task. Whilst the old class are toiling in 
their vocation from youth upwards, and thus slowly attaining that 
exquisite skill in details which needs only the general knowledge 
of Europeans for purposes of superintendence, the new class are 
learning Shakespeare and Milton, Bacon and Newton; and with 
that sort of training only they are despatched into the interior, to 
become officials, possessed of but a poor and mimicked semblance of 
our own peculiar knowledge, though purchased at the expense of alk 
their own ! Yet it is expected that grave men, responsible for the 
weal of the country, should prefer the claims to office of one of these 
young parrots to the claims of persons growing grey in the constant 
discharge of the complex peculiar duties of this all-important body 
of functionaries, the professional scribes of the East, upon whose 
shoulders from time immemorial has ever rested the real burden of 
administration.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Round about Norway. By C. W. Wood. (Bentley and Son.)— 
This is a narrative of a journey made from Christiania to Bergen by 
the route over the Fille Fjeld, and of a voyage thence to the North 
Cape and back. It affords, on the whole, a lively idea of the hard- 
ships and pleasures incident to travel in Norway, and there are some 
Mr. Wood 
is a little too fond of uncalled-for moralising; and his Norwegian, it 
must be admitted, is execrable. The numerous woodcuts in the volume 
are faithful to the scenes and objects represented, and are in many 


appreciative descriptions of the scenery passed through. 
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the President, H. B, Hayward, Esq.. F.R.S., on ** The 
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ALVERN COLLEGE. 
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Sn EK SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. — The NINETEENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION will CLOSE on SATURDAY, 
March 5th. 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


JOYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Utopia, 
a Grand Fairy Romance. The Electrical 
Railway; Great Lightning Inductorium ; a Lecture 
on Scientific Wonders, by Mr. J. L. King. Musical 
Sketches, by Mr. Eric Lewis. Christmas and its 
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“By a thorough knowledge of tha natural laws 
which govero the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and bya careful application of the flue proper- 
ties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoure] 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ 
bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
dict that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 
point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping 
ourselves well fortitied with pure blood and a pro- 
perly nourished frame.”—Civil Sere‘cs 

AMES EPPS and CO, 
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U* ITARIAN AFFIRMATIONS. 
The following DISCOURSES on “ The POSITIVE 

ASPECTS of UNITARIAN THOUGHT and DOC- 
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British and Foreign Unitarian Association, ia 
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Tuesday, March 8.—* The Affirmation of God,” by 
the Rev. 8. A. ARMSTRONG, B.A. 
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Rev. Dr. G@. VANCE SMITH, 

Tuesday, March 15 —* The Supreme Moral Law,” by 
the Rev. W. BINNS, 

Friday, March 13.—‘‘ Man, the Offspring of God,” by 
the Rev. H. W. Crosskry, F.G.S. 

Tuesday, March 2?,.—“ Salvation,” by the Rev. ALEX. 
GorpdoON, M.A. 

Friday. Mareh 25.—“Jesus Christ,” by the Rev. C. 
BEARD, B.A. 

Tuesday, March 29.—‘* The Bible,” by the Rev. Prof. 
J, ESTLIN CAKPENTER, M.A. 

Friday, April 1.—‘‘ the Religious Life,” by the Rev. 
T. W. FRECKELTON, 

Tuesday, April 5,—‘* The Church,” by the Rev. H. 
IexSON, M.A. 
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MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 


OXFORD ST. 
Ww. E.C., LONDON. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


GOLD MEDAL, 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
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BROWN AND POLSON’S 


CORN FLOUR 
IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF 
CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
BLANC-MANGE, &c., &e. 


oA 
BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The extruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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| t A choi 1 Cocoa. 
COCOA! ~<a most delicious and valuable atticle.” 
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GUARANTEED PURE. 

FRY’S PREYS cocoa EXTRACT. 
COCOA Pure Cocoa only, 


the superfluous oil extracted. 
J.S. FRY and SONS. 





is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their Londun Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


G OUT, RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, 

&e. 

l ea RELIEF and RAPID 
CURE. 

oe GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
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PILLS, the safest and most effectual Cure for 
Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sci- 
atica, Pains in the Head, Face, and Limbs. They 
require neither confinement nor alteration of diet, 
and in no case can they prove injurious, 

Prepared ouly by GEORGE EADE, 72 Goswell 
Road, London; and sold by all Chemists, in bottles, 
1s 14d; three in one, 2s 9d. 

Ask for EADE'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 


I R. LOCOCK'S PULMONIC 
‘ WAFERS instantly relieve and rapidly cure 
Coughs, Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, Colds, 
Pains in the Chest, Phlegm, Shortness of Breath, 
Rheumatism, &c. Mr. Lister, 93 Dewsbury Road, 
Leeds, writes :—‘‘ I have known and so'd Dr. Locock’s 
Wafers for years, and all my customers speak highly 
of them.” ‘To singers and public speakers they are 
invaluable for clearing and strengthening the voice. 
They taste pleasantly. Price 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 
lls per box. Sold by all Medicine Vendors. 


O LDRIDGEH’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It 
prevents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; 
Cleanses from Dandriff; Restores when falling off ; 
Strengthens Weak Hair ; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, 
and Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 63, and lls, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS need only a single trial, to make known 

their capabilities, No external sore or internal 
inflammation can long withstand the cooling, purify- 
ing, and healing influences exerted by these twiao 
medicaments. Be the mischief recent or chronic, 
great or slight, painful or simply aunoying, it wil 
succumb before the curative virtues of these perfect 
remedies, which can be rightly applied by any person 
who will attentively read their accompanying direc- 
tions, which are propounded in the plainest language, 
void of technical terms, and printed in the most legi- 
ble characters. To the man of business, confined to 
his counting-house, and harassed by engagements, 
these Pills are invaluable; fur the man of pleasure, 
addicted to free living, they are peerless, 
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33 do. do. do. aie se 0: | 21 0 | 15 0 | 6 6 
4 do. do. do. ee von JOS | 24 0 18 6 | 7 6 
i do. fine do. do. ee ace Os 32 0 21 0 | 9 0 
4 do. do. i si .. do | 35 0 | 27 0 | #10 6 
4 do. do. extra large .., we. = ow | 36 0 | 26 0 | 10 6 
4 do. do. African .. .. doo | 400 | 320 | 130 
4. do. do. silver ferrules ie on | 408 SO || BB 0 15 0 


Samples, at above rates, post free. | Carriage paid to any railway station. 
COLZA OIL, Highest Quality ... mn es ae - ae . 2s 10d per gall. 
KEROSINE do., safe and inodorous (5 galls. and upwards, 1s 4d per gall.)... ls 5d do. 


WILLIAM §S. BURTON SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 
It contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of General Furnishing 
Tronmongery, Cabinet Furniture, Bedsteads, Bedding, &c., with Lists of Prices. 


89 OXFORD STREET, 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4 NEWMAN STREET, &. __ 
ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
DR. 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Streot, Newgate Street, London, E.O. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


NEAVE’S .- INFANTS 
FOR AND 


FOOD INVALIODS. 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 


| 





British Mepicat JourNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


HUNYADI JANOS. 





“The Richest Natural Aperient Water.” 
—Baron Liebig, in ‘‘ Lancet.’’ 
“ Speedy, Sure, and Gentle.” 
—Professor Roberts, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


“Trvaluable for persons of sedentary pursuits.” 
—London Medical Record. 


The Name of the APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Limited, on the Label secures 
genuineness, 


OF ALL CHEMISTS, AT Is 6p AND 2s PER BOTTLE. Ordinary Dose, a Wiueglassful. 
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HE LADIES’ TREASURY: 
a Household Magazine of Literature, Education, 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. and Fashion. Sixpence Monthly, by post, 7d. 
Tuk PoRTRAIT OF A LADY. By Henry James, Jun. CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 
1 Chaps. 21-24. ; HANs SACHS. Illustrated, 
RISTMAS AND ANCESTOR-WORSHIP, IN THE] Mr. BARTRAM'’S DAUGHTER. Chapters 7-8, 
. OR LACK MOUNTAIN. By aoe J. Evans. Part Ill.) Conquest or IRELAND.—Part II. 
thew Arnold. THE Lost Bripat Girt. 
3. eee Rig Robert J. Martin. THOMAS CARLYLE. With Portrait; 
§ hug PeNNY Press. By Francis Hitchman. CHEMISTRY OF COOKERY. 
. Own A RECENT CRITIOISM OF Mk, SWINBURNE’S. By| Pastimes, PUZZLES, AND CHESS, 
. ON Alfred Austin. idl: iain pny HER POSITION AND RIGHTS, 
MACMILLAN and Co., . RT IN DOMESTIC MATTERS. 
———_—_————_-—...—~ | Paris FasHIOns. From our Own Correspondent. 
7 WRITER of FICTION of established | Notss ox Dressuaxina. . 
reputation would supply SHORT STORIES, QUERIES AND REPLIES 
ERIAL STORY, to a magazine or weekly paper. A LARGE DESIGN in CREWEL-WORK, Hand- 
ora “A,N.A,,” 5 Ebury Street, Grosvenor | some!y Printed in Colours, suitable for Sofa Cushion, 
ane Ww. Banner Screen, or Tidy. 
We ee ene NEEDLEWORK ENGRAVINGS : Two Designs for 
—__.| Ornamenting Towels or Tidies, Design in Crochet. 
PRIZE PUZZLES. r , Desig ; 
RAN ata ecaees of Prize Fund— Three Monograms, Detail of making Wool Flowers. 
1,0: ‘eld Major E. F. Knottesford FASHIONS ENGRAVINGS: Dinner Costume, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fielden, Maj csi — yy Evening Costume, Seven Spring 
Fortescue, J.P. resses for Children, Borneman Pelisse, Duchess 
— Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., 1 Pall Sons, Spring Demane, 7 Seay Costemnes, Marin 
1 ostume, Toques of the Season, Spring Paletét, 
The Six Puzzles, with full directions, post free, for | “a “THIRD EDITION of the LADIES’ TREASURY 
4 a sR 4 
LL, E 


eae 
'S MAGAZINE, 
M’ c mY LLAN Son, price ls. 


.O. for 28, payable at Chief Office for JANUARY, beginning ‘ 

, beginning the New Volume, and con- 
to J. B ducatioual Prize Trust, 58 Pall Mall, taining the Opening Chapters of the New Serial Tale, 
London, S.W. is a nee —“ 

—————— A SECONDE ION of the LADIES’ TREASUR Y 
REMARKABLE, V ERY REO RKABLE) tor FEBRUARY, with which is givon a Now Fret. 
) » work Design for a Table Flower-Vase Stand, is now 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, | reaay. 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, The three Monthly Parts for the present year, post 
d Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in free for 1s 6d. 
rigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. London: BEMROSE and Sons, 23 Old Bailey. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine, 
*,* Sold Wholesale by the nes, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally, Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 

















Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


KINAHAN’S 





PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
LL THE CREAM OF OLD I2ISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says :—*‘ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


MENTHOLEUM |DOUGHTYS VOICE LOZENGE 
b ] has been known to, and appreciated by, thousands 

THE GREAT EASTERN REMEDY FOR of musical, literary, and other celebrities for 
HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, &e. nearly 40 years. It is the result of many years’ 


study of the human voice. Resonance of sound 
MENTHOLEUM is the greatest boon ever yet and clearness of tone were the objects aimed at 
resented to sufferers from Nervous Headache, Over- by the inventor, and, after much careful study 
uscular Exertion, Toothache, and other nervous 


and observation, he at length prepared the 
affections. A few drops applied externally afford Lozenge known 


as 

instant relief. Of Chemists, 1s 13d, 2s 9d, 48 6d; or, | DOUGHTY’S VOICE LOZENGE. 

post free, 1s 3d, 38, &c. Of all Chemists, 1s, 2s 6d, 5s, &c. Proprietors, 

Dépit: F. NEWBERY and SONS, 1 King Edward F. NEWBERY and SONS (Established A.D. 
Street, London, E.C, 1746), 1 King Edward Street, London, E.C. 


ss WILLS’ 
WESTWARD | “WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


“ When all things were made, none were made better than Tobacco; to 
be a lone man’s Companion, a bachelor’s Friend, a hungry man’s Food, a 
sad man’s Cordia!], a wakeful man’s Sleep, and a chilly man's Fire. There's 
H Oo Be no Herb like it under the canopy of Heaven.”—KINGSLEY'S Westward Ho! 

7 


In 1 0z., 20z. and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ 


PERFECTED 
COD LIVER OIL. 


wane 80 pure and tasteless that when oil will agree at all this is sure to do so.”’—** On Loss of Weight, 
i pitting, and Lung-Disease,’’ by HORACE DOBELL, M.D., Consulting (late Senior) Physician to the Royal 
Ospital for Diseases of the Chest, &c. 
ome almost the delicacy of salad oil.’*—British Medical Journal. 
it aaa to whom the taste of the oil has hitherto been an obstacle, will, doubtless, be able to take 
“No nauseous eructations follow after it is swallowed.’’—Medical Press and Circular. 
“A pharmaceutical product, which is in its way unrivalled.’”’—London Medical Record. 
reat boon to get such an oil. It well deserves the name of ‘ Perfécted.’ ’—Practitioner. 


and ALLEN and HANBURYS’ PERFECTED COD LIVER OIL is prepared from fresh 
sain all ed livers at their own factory in Norway, and by an entirely new and special process. Whilst free 
this he oe taste and odour, it possesses in the highest degree all the medicinal and nutritive properties of 
All ther, — remedy, for which there is no equivalent. It can be borne and digested by the most delicate. 
PEBFEG ore, who have difficulty in taking cod liver oil should insist on having ALLEN and HANBURYS’ 

CTED OIL. Sold only in imperial quarter-pints, ls 4d; half-pints, 23 6d; pints, 4s 9d; quarts, 98; 


WHISKY. 

















Capauled, and bearing the Trade-Mark, a PLOUGH, Of all Chemists, and of 





ALLEN and HANBURYS, Plough Court, Lombard Street, London. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 255. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
MARCH. With Illustrations by George du 
Maurier and W. Small. 
CONTENTS. 

A GRAPE FROM A THORN. By James Payn. (With an 
Illustration.) Chaps. 10. Drivers and Walkers.—11. 
The Picnic.—12. A Couple of Patients.—13, A Sug- 
gestion, 

Sik GgsORGE ETHEREDGE. A Neglected Chapter of 
English Literature. By Edmund W. Gosse. 

AUTUMN WANDERINGS. 1. Italiam Petimus.—2. Over 
the Apennines.—3. Fosdinovo.—4. La Spezia.— 
5. Porto Venere.—6. Lerici.—7. Viareggio. 

HELEN IN THE WOOD. By A, Mary F. Robinson. 

BHAGOO. 

WHO WERE THE FAIRIES ? 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 

LOVE THE Dest. (With an Illustration) Chap. 7. 
Barney McGrath.—8. Miss Masters.—9. Mabel to the 
Rescue. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co.,15 Waterloo Place. 

LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
MARCH, 1881. No. DCCLXXXV. Price 2s 6d. 


CONTENTS. 
IRELAND UNDER ORDINARY Law. 
THE PrRiIvaTE SECRETARY.—Part V. 
AMONG THE ALBANIANS OF SOUTHERN Eptrvs. 
On SomME OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS: 
III.—DEspEMoNaA. 
Mr. Cox’s Protece.—In Two Parts. Conclusion. 
Homer’s Sra-Epic RENDERED IN BALLAD-MEASURE. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHIES.—No. II.—Lorp HERBERT OF 
CHERBURY. 
Tue HicgHianD Tartan. By Lady John Manners. 
Tue PoLiticat SitvaTIon. 


WILLiAmM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 

On THE Moral CHARACTER OF MAN. By the Dukeof 
Argyll. 

THE Jewrsx QUESTION IN GERMANY. By Charles 
Grant. 

THe RaTIONALE OF FREE PusBLic LiprariEs. By 
Professor W. Stanley Jevons. 

SavaGe Lire tn InpD1A_ By W. Knighton, LL.D. 

Tue Lay ELEMENT IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA, By 
John Henry Hopkins, 8.T.P. 

Wuat THE THREE F’s DID FOR Tuscany. By J. 
A. Farrer. 

On PyYRRHONISM IN SCIENCE. By Professor W. C. 
Williamson. 

Tue Foture or Inpta. By Herbert Taylor. 

GuizoT In Private Lire. By Dr. Karl Hillebrand. 
STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


TNHE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for MAKCH, 1881, price 28 6d. 


EIGHTy YEARS. By Miss Charlotte G. O’Brien. 

RADICALISM; A FAMILIAR COLLOQUY. By W. H. 
Mallock. 

ART NEEDLEWORK. (1) By Lady Marian Alford. 
(2) By G. F, Watts, R.A, 

TH& CREED OF A LAYMAN, By Frederic Harrison. 

SMOKE PREVENTION. By Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. 

THe STATE OF PARTIES, By T. E, Kebbel. 

THE Parsis. By Professor Monier Williams, C.1.E. 

Our NEXT LEAP IN THE DARK, By the Right Hon. 
Earl Fortescue. 

TRANSPLANTING TO THE COLONIES. By W. M. 
Torrens, M.P. 

THE BASUTOS AND SIR BARTLE FRERE, By William 
Fowler, M.P. 

LONG AND SHORT SERVICE. By Lieutenant-General 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, C.0.B., G@.C.M.G. 

HOLLAND AND THE TRANSVAAL. By W. H. de Beau- 
fort. 





_C. KEGAN PAvt and Co., London. | 
EDITED by the Rey. S. COX. 
HE EXPOSITOR, for MARCH, 


price Is, contains :— 

GoD IN NATURE AND IN History. By the late Rev. 
P, Thomson, M.A. 

THe PLACK AND FUNCTION OF THE LAMP. By Rev. 
Samuel Cox. 

Tuk HIstoRICAL CHRIST OF ST. PAUL. By Rev. G. 
Matheson, D.D. 

THE WorsHiIP OF CHRIST. By Mr. T. M. Home. 

ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN INSCRIPTIONS AND THE 
Op T&STAMENT SCRIPTURES. By Rev. E. H. 
Plumptre, D.D. 

Barter Notices. By the Editor. 
London: Hopper and StouGuTon, 27 Paternoster 
ow. 
EDITED by Professor H. R. REYNOLDS, D.D. 

rPHE EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE, 

for MARCH, price 6d, contains :— 

PorTRAIT OF Rey. PRINCIPAL Rainy, D.D., OF 
EDINBURGH. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE GLORY OF CHRIST. By Rev. G. 
B, Johnson. 

THE APOSTLES OF ETHIOPIA. By the Editor. 

BIBLE GLIMPSES OF THE LIFE TO Coms, By Rev. T. 
G. Horton. 

REST FROM SORROW ; OR, THS MINISTRY OF SUFFERING. 

STUDIES IN THE LIFé OF CHRIST. 

PogtrRY—HIs COMING. 

A SuMMER Ho.ipAy IN EAST ANGLIA. 

LITERARY NOTICKS. 
London: HoppER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
ow. 


: Now ready, price 5s 6d. ‘ i iJ 
ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. A 
New Edition of the MARLBOROUGH 
COLLEGE REGISTER is now ready.—Copies can be 
obtained of Mr. W. P. SBLLICK, at the College. 
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The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for 
MARCH. 


POLITICAL FoRMS AND Forces. By Herbert Spencor. 

How To GET OUT OF SOUTH AFRICAN DIFFICULTIES. By F. R. Statham. 
Norges OF TRAVEL IN THESSALY AND Ertxus. By W. V. Chirol. 

ON THE STupy OF History. By Edward A. Freeman, 

LIGHTS AND SHADES OF AMERICAN Pouitics. By H. M. Hyndman. 
FOLGORE DA SAN GEMIGNANO, By J. Addington Symonds. 

THe ANTI-JEWISH AGITATION IN GERMANY. By Ernest Schuster. 

THE LAND Laws. By William A. Jevons, 

HOME AND FORBIGN AFFAIRS, 


THE LIFE OF CICERO. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 


NEW NOVEL BY CAPTAIN HICKMAN. 
FROM POVERTY TO WEALTH. 
By W. THEODORE HICKMAN. 3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 
THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 

ENLARGED FROM THE “FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.” 


2 vols. 


NEW NOVEL BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
WORTLE'S SCHOOL. 

3y ANTHONY TROLLOPR, 
REPRINTED FROM “ BLACK WOOD'S 


DR. 


2 vols. 


MAGAZINE,” 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. LEITH ADAMS 
+ ) rsa + 
AUNT HEPSYS FOUN DLD 
By Mrs. LEITH ADAMS. 3 vols. 

“Mrs. Leith Adams knows how to use advantageously local knowledge of an 
unfamiliar scene, Her pretty and pathetic story of the misplaced love of a 
simp'e and honest-hearted g irl loses nothing by being set ina framework of New 
Brunswick rural life.” —Athenuin. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 193 Picear 


The DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES, 
Now ready, in Svo, price 15s, cloth, 
5 ie: COLLECTED WORKS of JAMES MACCULLAGH, 
LL.D, Fellow of Trin. Coll.. 
Edited by J. H. JeLLetr, B.D., and S, HauGuton, Cik., M.D. 
Dublin; Hopaes, Figais, and Co, 


Dublin. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, 
Price 61; by post, 64d. 
HE CASE of the BOE RS in the TRANSVA, AL. By 
Cuarurs F. Davison, M.A., Advoerte of the Supreme Court of the Cape 
Colony and the Hizh Court of Gri iqualar id West. 
__WIenram Rrpeway, 16  Pice adilly, London, Ww. 


Price 7d. 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL, for 





MARC 


Modern Dress, 
The Art of 


Beachcombers. 

A Word or Two about Bibliomania, 

John Harley’s Marriage. Somes Curio 

Spider-Showers. A Run for Lif 

Nearly Starved in the Midst ef Abund- | Effects of Frosts and Thaws vpon 
ance. Plants. 

Easy Helps to the Spread of Popular | Thirty Years’ Search for Franklin. 
Science. * Jane Welsh Carlyle.’ 

Graffi or Wall-Scribblings. Singular Connection between Dust and 

Feathered Friends at Sea. | Fogs. 

Anecdotes of Sign-Painting Artists, Tho Firm of Ah-why and Co. 

A Chapter in Real Life. The Month: Science and Arts. 

Cologne Cathedral. Three Poetical Pieces. 

Kenuedy in India, 


ide Story-Telling. 
of Journalism, 


By W. Chambers. 


BERTRAM 
~—-Uhapte 


TOE FORTUNES OF 
By J. B. Harwoop. 
W.and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


Or: N Sc HOLARSHIP W ITHOUT EXAMINATION.- 
The HIBBERT TRUSTEES are prepared to grant, at their meeting in 
June next, ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £200 per annum, fer Two Years, to a 
Graduate of any University in Great Britain and Irel ind. between the ages of 
21 and 28, to enable him to study Theology and Mental and Moral Philosophy at 
Universities in Germany, Hollaad, or Switzeriaid (or elsewhere), subject to the 
approval of the Trustees, ‘ 

Full particulars may be obtained of the Secret ry, po whom applications for the 
Scholarship must be forwarded, before March sist, 
— Y LAWFO! 2D, Secretary. 
University Hall, Gordon Square, London, W.C F 


T IBBE RT TRUST.—ONE 
4 awarded on this ae f ae 
Candidate of sufficient merit pres 
be held at UNIVE ae ~~ AT 
consecutive "$ Oy 
Candids 
points, the partion 
obt: ine Lou applic ati 
> Candida ites mn 


)LARSHIP Ww will 


and Prof. of Nat. Philos. in the Univ, of 





en 
NEW WORK BY DEAN STANLEY. 


Now ready, 8vo, 12s, 


CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS : 


Essays on Ecclesiastical Subjects. 


y ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster 


CONTENTS. 
BAPTISM. | The CLERGY. 
The EUCHARIST. The POPE. 
The EUCHARIST in tke EARLY) The LITANY. 

CHURCH, | The ROMAN CATACOMBS, 

The EUCHARISTIC SACRIFICE. The CREED of the E ARLY 
The REAL PRESENCE, CHRISTIANS, 
The BODY and BLOOD of CHRIST. The LORD’S PRAYER, 
ABSOLUTION, GENERAL COUNCILS: CONSTANTI. 
ECCLESIASTICAL VESTMENTS. NOPLE, EPHESUS, & CHALCEDOy, 
The BASILICA, TEN COMMANDMENTS. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Strect. 
on the NEW TEST AMENT. 


MATTHEW to THESSALONIANS ang 
16 volumes, 8vo, Subscription pric - 3. 


EYER'S COMMENTARY 
Critical and Exe ical, ST. 
PAIL EMON. 
“ These masterpieces of German criticism.”—Speet 
A SYSTEM of CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
Vol. L., demy 8vo, 1s 6d. 


“A power of profound thought.”—Spectator. 


A HISTORY of CITRISTIAN DOCTRINES. By the late Dr. K. R, 
HaGgenpacu. Translated from the last German E ‘di tion, with Additions from 
other Sourees, With an Introduction by E. Hf. PLuMprre, D.D. Vols, 1.2, 
demy 8vo, price 103 6d each. 

“This work is a treasury of theclogical learning, which is simply invaluable to 
the student.”—Spectator. 
Edinburgh; T. and T. CLARK. 


I ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London, 
4 


By Dr. J. A. Doryer, 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and (o. 


Founded 1811. 
Patron—H.R.H. tie PRINCE of WALES. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Linguaves. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £5; Life Membership, £23, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members, Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to ha ulf-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

LOBE RT HARRISON, Scereti ary and Librarian. 


pee 10} A M My R I CAN WALTHAM W ATO HES 
ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 
] EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 


— ’"S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 48 


 ateaiuataaaabin AM ERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
WALTHAM WATCHES, 
Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 


= 
B EDF( 


L ENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent tor the AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to 
tho St Ja Lm6s'8 s Hall. —Prico Lists, ‘post free, 


NOTICE TO THE THE PUBLIC. 
DOULTO ND WARE. 


As inferior Imitations of their celebrate! ART STONE WARE 
are being introduced, Messrs. DOULTON beg to inform the public 
that their ART PRODUCTIONS bear an impressed stamp, with 
the Name in full, “DOULTON, LAMBETH,” with the year of 
manufacture. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plaus. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, who have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privileg ge of using it throughout all their 
Departments. No tedious wasbing-off. Suits all climates, Negatives available 
for years, Full purticulars post free. 

CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


HEAL A N D S ON 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE 
FURNITURE 


AND 
STOCK OF 


RD’'S AMERICAN 











DRAWING-ROOM 


TO THEIR VERY LANGE 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
HEAL and SON, 195 to 198 Pitheahin Court Road, W. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


sPECIMEN LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


MANY COPIES OF EACH OF THE FOLLOWING BOOKS ARE IN 
CIRCULATION AT MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 








Miss Bird’s Japan—Oliphant’s Land of Gilead—MeCarthy’s [History of Our Own Times—Trollope’s Life of Cicero— 
Fitegerald’s Life of George [V.—Hayward’s Eminent eer Crimea (New Volume)—TIsland Life, by Alfred R. 
Wallace—Tennyson’s New Volume of Ballads—Knox's Algeria—Markham’s Voyage of the ‘ Ishjorn’—Capper’s Shores of the 
Boden See—Trevelyan’s Life of Fox—In the Ardennes, hy Mrs. Macquoid—Gallenga’s South America—Rovings Retold, by 
W. F. Butler—Bagehot's Biographical Studies—Lije of Lord Campbell—Lord Eilenborough’s Diary—Guizot in Private Life 
—A Pilgrimage to Nejd, by Lady Anna Blunt—Life of Siv Rowland Ilill—Across Patagonia, by Lady Florence Divie— 
Gillmore’s Ride through Iostile Africa—Personal Life of Livingstone—Pollock’s Life of Spinoza—Burbidye’s Journal in 
Borneo—Mrs. Sumner’s Holiday in the East—Through America, by W. G. Marshall—Temple’s India in 1880—Miss Sewell’s 
Note-Book of an Elderly Lady—Maz Miiller’s Selected Essays—Duty, by Samuel Smiles—Ruskin's Letters to the Clergy—Past 
Hours, by Adelaide Sartoris—The New Virginians—Children at Jerusalem, by Mrs. Holman ITunt—Sylvestre, by Annie Ellis— 
Plays and Play-Iouses, by Lord W. P. Lennox—Buckland’s British Fishes—The Duties of Women, by Miss Cobbe—An Actor 
Abroad, by E. Leathes—Ruskin’s Arrows of the Chace—Endymion, by the Earl of Beaconsfield—Doctor Wortle’s School, by 
Anthony Trollope—Adam and Eve—A Confidential Agent, by James Payn—Oliver Constable—Mechalah— Washington Square 
—A Stubble Farm— White Wings—Sunrise—A sphodel—Lord Brackenbury—A Village Commune—An English Squire—The 
Head of Medusa—Frrom the Wings —Queenie’s Whim—Queen Cophetua—The Wellfields, by Jessie Fothergill—Mary Marston, 
by George Mac Donald—ITarold Saxon—Hiram Greg—Love and Life, by Miss Yonge—The Mystery in Palace Gardens—The 
Trunpet-Major—The Tragic Comedians—Mary Anerley—A Child of Nature, by Robert Buchanan—Missing, by Mary Cecil 
Tay. 

AND NEARLY ONE THOUSAND OTHER RECENT WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for MARCH, now ready, postage free. 


Fresh Copies of all the Best Books of the Season continue to be added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made with the 


leading Publishers for an ample supply of the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


For a constant suceession of the Newest Books. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 








THE LONDON BOOK SOCTETY, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Madie’s Library Messengers call to deliver Books at the Residence of Subscribers in ev ery Part of London and the immediate 


Neighbourhood, on a plan which has given general satisfaction for many years. 


MORE THAN FIVE THOUSAND FAMILIES IN LONDON AND THE SUBURBS 
ALREADY AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THE FACILITIES THUS AFFORDED, AND OBTAIN 
A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE BEST NEW BOOKS 
IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE DAY OF PUBLICATION. 





Revised Lists of New and Choice Books lately added to the Library, and Catalogue of Surplus Copies with- 
drawn for Sale at greatly veduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
510, 511, and 512 NEW OXFORD STREET, and 20, 21, and 22 MUSEUM STREET. 


CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Missing! By Mary Cecil Hay, 


Author of ‘Old Myddelton’s Money,” &c. 3 vols. 


Her Deserts. By Mrs. Alexander 


FRASER. 53 vols. 


Idonea. By Anne Beale, Author 


of ‘‘ Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 
Beryl Fortescue. By Lady 
By Mrs. 


Dvurrus Harpy, 3 vols. 
Fixed as Fate. 

Hovustown, Author of “ Recommended to Mercy.”’ 
His Little Mother. By the 
AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX.”” 1 ag te , 

sven beech. 


_ HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


QRRANT: a 1 Life Story of Latter -day 

1, Chivalry. By Percy Grea, Author of ‘‘ Across 
the Zodiac,’”’ &. 

eek story of great power, originality, and varicty 
of incident.”’—Court Circular. 

“The midsummer madness of a Clever man.”— 
World, 

“‘More incident and adventure than is spread over 
twenty ordinary novels.”— Academy. 

‘«The battle scenes of the Secession War are among 
the most vigorous and stirring which have found a 
place in prose fiction for some years,’’—Saturday 
Review. 

“The episodes of battle and adventure......are full 
of vigour and spirit.” — Illustrated Sporting and 
Dramatic News. 

“Passages of description and action which show a 
most uncommon brilliancy and force.....In one 
respect, it is a genuine study of life, worked out with 
a skill and truth which deserve sincere recognition.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

Sampson Low, MARSTON, and Co, 


Now ready, 52nd Edition, price 2s, 
HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW- 
LEDGE. ByaLapy. The Original Authorised 
Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
Just published, price Is. 
HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY.— 
Why are there no Medical Degrees? An 
Address, by J. E. Mor@an, M.D., M.A. (Oxon), 
F.R.C.P., Professor of Medicine at the Victoria Uni- 
versity. 
J. E. CORNISH, 33 Piceadilly, Manchester. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, crown 8vo, price 5s. ; 
5A ESON’S POLITICAL 
e ECONOMY for BUSINESS PEOPLE. By 
ROBERT JAMIESON, 
“Bears the mark of _ shrewd, and, we should say, 
eminently competent mind.”"—The Examiner. 
London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 
Edinburgh: BELL and BRADFUTE. 


8vo, boards, 5s. 

TEW ETYMOLOGICAL FRENCH 
it GRAMMAR. Giving for the first time the 
History of the French Syntax. By A, CHASSANG, 
Lauréat de i’Académie Francai e With Introductory 
Remarks by L. Pau. BLougt, of St. Paul’s Schoo), 
Paris. 

Paris: GARNIER FRERES. London: DULAU and Co.; 
HACHETTE and Co. 

On Tuesday next will be published, price 2s; or or post 
free, thirty stamps. 
HE NEWSPAPER PRESS 
DIRECTORY, 1881. 
goed Be SIXTH ANNUAL ISSUE. 
Containing full particulars of every 
NEW oe MAG AZINE, REVIEW, AND 
ERLODICAL in the United Kingdom, 

The Principal Continental, United States, and 
Canadian Papers, the "Newspaper Map 
Directory of the Class Papers and Periodicals, and 
THE DAILY PRESS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

C. MITCHELL and Co., Advertising ee 12 
and 13 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.0 

_Just published, price 3d. 
HE ISLAND of STRAWS, or 
NATION of FEATHERHEADS, Now first 
translated from an Ancient Irish MSS. 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., 4 Stationers’ Hall 

Court. 
Tenth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By Ropert G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S. iy, 
F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 

Fleet Street. 


KALTH DISCUSSIONS by the 
ARCHITECTS.—See the BUILDER (4d, by 
post, 43d); Views and Plans of Liverpool School of 
Art; Homefield House, Merton; and Church of St, 
Esteban; Professor Street's Lecture; Building in 
Germany; Olympia; Newton on the Parthenon ; 
Excursion in Lombardy ; Warming by Radiation, &e. 
—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 





ceil ral 
SECOND EDITION, now ready. 


OUT; Rovings 


By Lieutenant-Colonel W. F. BUTLER, C.B., 
Author of ‘‘ The Great Lone Land,” &c. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


FAR Retold. 





Extract from Mr. Ruskrn’s “ Battle of Amiens.’’—“ By a British officer who, if he had not bee: 
wise and more actively employed, could not only have written all my books about ‘landscape and ‘ete Other. 
is very singularly also of one mind with me (God knows of how few Englishmen I can say so now) = Ure, but 
regarding ‘the Queen’s safety and the nation’s honour.’ » OD Matters 


“Every day is adding to its retrospective authority and vaticinative value.”’—Spectator. 


““No ordinary book. It ought to be marked, learned, and inwardly digested by every Englishman,” 
Graphic, ai 





WM. ISBISTER, Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


SECOND EDITION, price 4s 6d. To be had of all Booksellers. 


RESPIRATORY DISEASES, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIs 
ASTHMA, &c., and their Specific Cure. 
By Dr. JOIN FRANCIS CHURCHILL'S, Discoveries desi the Hypophosphites and Inhalants, 


J. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 5 Kendiew a Wi, London, W. 








THE SPECIAL ATTENTION 
of the Reading Public is called to the fact that the 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY 


Allows Two Volumes of the newest Books, for a Subscription of One Guinea per 
annum, 


Four Volumes of the newest Books, with free delivery, for a Subscription of Two 
Guineas per annum, 


Six Volumes of the newest Books, with free delivery, together with all the Club 
privileges of the Institution, for Three Guineas per annum. 


Club Membership only,,wo Guineas per annum. 
Full particulars forwarded promptly, on application to 


MR. CHARLES ALLEN. 





LORD BEACONSFIELD’S ‘‘ ENDYMION.” 


Bound Copies of “ ENDYMION,” in first-rate condition, are now on Sale at the 
GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


In half-persian, 183; in half-morocco, 21s. 





GALLERY LIBRARY 
NEW BOND STREET, W. 


WINTER’ EXHIBITION. 


G ROSVENOR GALLERY 
EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, 


GROSVENOR 7 
| AND DECORATIVE DESIGNS, 


| BY LIVING ARTISTS, 
NOW OPEN DAILY 10 TO 6. 
a, One Shilling. Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 


STEPHENS’ STAINS FOR WOOD, 


PREPARATIONS FOR DYEING WOOD IN IMITATION OF OAK, MAHOGANY, 
ROSEWOOD, SATINWOOD, WALNUT, AND EBONY. 
No Skilled Labour required ; Economica], Extremely Durabie ; the Process Cheap, Expeditious, and without 
Sme 
Adapted for the interior Decoration of Houses, especially for Floorings, Staircases, Halls, and as aD 
effective Border round Turkey Carpets. 
Prospectuses and Specimens of Stained Deal, free by post, on application. 


HENRY C. STEPHENS, 191 asttinadind Street, iam, E.C. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 


GROSVENOR (LIMITED), 





THE 


| 
| THE 


GALLERY. 





— 








CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), OF MEAT. 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- *,* In uce in most households throughout the 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and kingdom, 
clearnes3, is pronounced by all competent An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
authorities to be the best. PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILIM 

AND WEAK DIGESTION. 
Ask for the Lichig COMPANY’S Extract 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label, 
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DAVID DOUGLAS. 





I 
ION to the COURT of 
OUR MISS 1880, under Sir JOHN DRUM- 
MOND HAY, K.C.B., Minister Plenipotentiary at 
= and Envoy Extraordinary to his 


Tangier, . y, $. > 
A Sultan of Morocco. By Captain P. 
me on hon o3rd Highlanders. Illustrated from 


Hon. D. Lawless, Rifle 


Be as s by the 
Photographs | by [In the press. 


Brigade. In1 vol. 8vo. 


II. 

The USES and MISUSES of ENGLISH 
WORDS. [Illustrated from the Writings of 
English Authors, from the Fourteenth Century to 
our Own Time. By the late W. Bz Hopason, 

LD., Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Edinburgh, In 1 thick vol. crown 
acs [In the press. 


IIl. 


TIONS from the UNPUB- 

SELECT MSS of the late GEORGE GILFILLAN, 

Dundee. Edited by FRANK HENDERSON, M.P. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. {In the press. 


IV 


IMPRESSIONS of THREE AFGHAN 


MPAIGNS, 1878-1880. By Lieutenant 
Sao, 8th * King’s’? Regiment. In 1 vol. 
crown 8yo. {In the press. 


¥. 
Captain ST. JOHN’S COASTS of CHINA & JAPAN. 


“One of the most charming books of travel that has 
been published for some time.’’—Scotsman. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. small 8vo, with Maps and 
Illustrations, 12s. 


The WILD COASTS of NIPON. With 


Chapters on Cruising after Pirates in Chinese 
Waters. By HENRY C. St. JOHN, Captain, R.N. 


“He dedicates the volume, in a few gracoful sen- 
tences, to the memory of his father, the well-known 
author of ‘The Wild Sports and Natural History of 
the Highlands,’ &c. The son has certainly inherited 
the father’s love of sport...... Written in a perfectly 
simple and unpretending style, it bears evidence of 
much literary taste,and is evidently the work of a 
keen sportsman.” —Aberdeen Free Press. 

“He writes with a simplicity and directness, and 
not seldom with a degree of graphic power, which, 
even apart from the freshness of the matter, render 
his book delightful reading. Nothing could be better 
of its kind than the description of the inland sea,’’ — 
Daily News. 


VI. 

MEMOIRS of a SCOTTISH FARMER: 
a Sketch of the Life of George Hope, of Fenton 
Barns. Compiled by his DAvGcHTER. In 1 vol. 
crown 8yo. (In a few days. 


Vil. 


SCOTLAND in EARLY CHRISTIAN 
TIMES. Structural Remains of the Early Celtic 
Church, existing Relics, Books, Bells, Croziers, 
and Reliquaries. Being the Rhind Lectures for 
1879. By JOSEPH ANDERSON, Keeper of the 
National Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh. In 
1 yol. demy 8vo, profusely illustrated. 

(In a few days. 


VIII. 


EXCAVATIONS at CARNAC 
(BRITTANY). A Record of Archeological 
Researches in the Alignments of Kermario. By 
the late James MILN, Vice-President of the 
Polymathic and Archeological Society of the 
Morbihan, &c., Author of * Excavations and 
Researches in the Bossenno,” &c. In 1 vol. 
imperial 8vo, with numerous I!lustrations. 

[In the press. 


IX, 


The PAST in the PRESENT: What 
is Civilisation? Being the Rhind Lectures in 
Archeology, delivered in 1876 and 1878. By 
ARTHUR MITCHELL, M.D., LL.D., &e., Secretary 
to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. Inl 
vol. demy 8yo, with 148 Woodcuts, 15a. 

[Now ready. 


_ “There can be no question that Dr. Mitchell's work 
18 one of the ablest and most original pieces of 
archeological literature which has appeared of late 
years."—St. James’s Gazette. 


xX. 
In 3 vols. demy 8yo, with Maps, 45s, 


CELTIC SCOTLAND: a History of 
Ancient Alban. By WILLIAM F. SKENE. Book L., 
ol. l—History and Ethnology. Book IL., Vol. 2 
—Church and Culture. Book Iil., Vol. 3—Land 
and People. 


« 
ae Students, not only in this country, but 
ae the world, who are interested in the Celtic 
Will welcome this fresh contribution from one of 


tke most zealous andable of their fellow-labuurers.” 
Atheneum. 





Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS. 
London ; HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 





NEW WORKS PUBLISHED 
IN THE 
S memeaite TRANSLATION 
FUND LIBRARY. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 
EWALD’S COMMENTARY onthe PSALMS. 
(Poetical Books of the Old Testament.—Part I.) 


Translated by the Rev. E, JOHNSON, M.A. 2 vols, 
8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
EWALD’S COMMENTARY on the 


PROPHETS of the OLD TESTAMENT. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. F. SmitH. (In Five Vols.) 
Vol. 1V. Hezekiel, Yesaya xl.-Ixvi., with Trans- 
lation, 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 
HAUSRATH.—HISTORY of the NEW TES- 
TAMENT TIMES. The Time of Jesus. By Dr. A. 
HAvusRATH, Professor of Theology, Heidelberg, 
Translated, with the Author's sanction, from the 
Third German Edition, by the Revs. C. T. Poyn- 
TING and P. QUENZER. 


2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

BAUR (F. C.)\—CHURCH HISTORY of the 
FIRST THREE CENTURIES. Translated from 
the Third German Edition. Edited by the Rev. 
ALAN MENZIES. 

2 vols. Svo, price 21s. 

ZELLER (Dr. E.)—The CONTENTS and 
ORIGIN of the ACTS of the APOSTLES, 
critically investigate!. Preceded by Dr. Fr. 
OVERBECK's Introduction to the Acts of the 
Apostles from De Wette’s Handbook. Translated 
by JOSEPH Dare. 

In the press, shortly. 

SHORT PROTESTANT COMMENTARY on 
the NEW TESTAMENT, including Introductions ; 
by Lipsius, Lang, Pfleiderer, Hilgenfeld, and 
others. Translated by the Rev. F. H. JONES, of 
Oldham. In2vols. Vol. I. 

*,* Subscribers to the THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION 
TFunpD Liprary receive these Works at7s per volume. 
Prospectus on application. 

WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. London; and 20 Sovth Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


Price 12s 6d, Second Eilition. 
HRISTIAN EVIDENCES 
VIEWED in RELATION to MODERN 
THOUGHT. (The Bampton Lectures for 1877.) By 
the Rey. C. A. Row, Prebendary of St, Paul’s. 

“The fullest and most able exposition we have 
yet seen of the apologetic theology of this age.”— 
Church Quarterly Review. 

** By far the most weighty volume on the Christian 
Evidences which we have read for some years.”"— 
Spectator. 

By the same Author, post Svo, price 12s. 


The SUPERNATURAL in the NEW 
TESTAMENT, POSSIBLE, CREDIBLE, and 
HISTORICAL; or, an Examination of the 


Validity of some Recent Objections against 
Christianity as a Divine Revelation. 


Also, by the Same, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

The JESUS of the EVANGELISTS, His 
Historical Character Vindicated ; or, an Examina- 
tion of the Internal Evidence of our Lord’s Divine 
Mission. 

“The most complete example in our language of 
an exceedingly important method of argument, which 
no other English apologist has grasped and stated so 
fully and so ably."—Literary Churchman. 

London: F. NorGATE, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 





Just published, crowr 8vo, price 5s. 
ALVERN CHASE: an Episode of 
the Wars of the Roses and the Battle of 
Tewkesbury. An Autobicgrapby. Edited by W. S. 
SyMONDS, Rector of Pendock. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; Tewkes- 
bury, WILLIAM NorTH, 139 High Street. 


NEW and PRACTICAL SOLUTION of the IRISH 
LAN 








4sAND PROBLEM. ak 
CCUPYING OWNERSHIP in 
IRELAND. By the late Vincent Scut ty, Esq., 

Q.C., making, with his Registration of Title and Land 

Debentures Act of 1865, a complete Scheme for 

enabling Occupying Tenants to purchase the Owner- 

ship in Fee of their Farms. Edited by his Son. Demy 
8vo, 116 pp., price 6d. 
London: Epwarp StTanrorD, 55 Charing Cross, 

8. 

"';" EK IRISH LAND QUESTION,— 

See the WESTMINSTER REVIEW for 

JANUARY, 1881. 

London : TRUBNER and Co., Ludgate Hill. 

I ETTS’S TIME-SAVING 

PUBLICATIONS. 

LETTS’S PERPETUAL DIARIES may be 
commenced on any dayin any year. Prices from 
6s 6d. 

LETTS’S LIBRARY CATALOGUES for 
Large or Small Libraries, From 5s upwards. 
LETTS’S ANALYTICAL INDEX.—Adjuta 

Memoria ; or, Index Rerum. From 4s. 

LETTS’S GENEALOGICAL ALBUM and 
FAMILY REGISTER. Invaluable, From 10s. 

LETTS’S CAPTAIN CUTTLE’S INDEX. 
BOOK, with Printed Headings. From 4s. 

LETTS’S NEWSPAPER SCRAP-BOOK for 
PRESERVATION of CUITINGS, From 38s 6d. 

LETTS’S DETAILED ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE on receipt of One Stamp. Of oll 
Booksellers, or LETTS, Limited, 33 King William 
Street; or 72 Queen Victoria Street, London, E,C 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS, 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR Marca, 1881. 


1. KitH AND KIN, By Jessie Fothergill. (Continued. 
2. A SON OF THE Naw TIME. 

3. HAZLITT'S ** LIBER AMORIS.” 

THE THORN, 

. THE BEAUTIFUL Miss Rocag,—Part I. 

GENIUS AND METHOD. 

From HEINE. 

A PEEP AT THE MOGHREBINS.—II, 

. QUAKERISM IN IRELAND. 

10. ‘* THE Best PICTURE IN THE WORLD.”’ 

11, THE FRERES. By Mrs. Alexander, (Continued.)> 





~ 


PAs 


= 


*,* Cases for binding the volumes of TEMPLE BAR 
can be obtained at all Booksellers, price One Shilling 
each. 





The MEMOIRS of PRINCE 
METTERNICH, 1815-1829. Edited by 
his Son, Prince RicHaARD MetTTERNICH- 
Translated by Rosina Napier. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 36s. 


The POLITICAL DIARY of 
LORD ELLENBOROUGH, 1828-1830. 
Edited by Lord Cotcnester. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 30s. 


ACROSS PATAGONIA. By Lady 


FLORENCE DIXIk. Demy 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations from Sketches by 
Julius Beerbohm, engraved by Whymper 
and Pearson, 15s. 
“To read it is to be exhilarated and re- 
freshed.”— World. 
“The book is not to be described, it is to 
be read.” —Vanity Fair. 
NOTICE, 
Mr, BUCHANAN’'S NEW NOVEL 
Is now ready at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


A CHILD OF NATURE, 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
AUTHOR OF 
“The SHADOW of the SWORD,” &c 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
QUEENIE’S WHIM. By Rosa 


NovucHetrE Carey, Author of ‘ Wooed 
and Married,’’ “ Nellie’s Memories,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


HIRAM GREG. By J. Crowther 
Hirst. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


“This capital novel is absolutely true to 
nature throughout.’’—Standard. 

“A novel evidently based upon fact, fall 
of variety, and also full of strong human 
interest.” —Weorld. 


The MYSTERIES of HERON 
DYKE. By the Author of “In the 
Dead of Night.’’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“The mystery is capital; it is nervous, it 
is well conceived, it is absorbing, it is drawn 
with great skill, and worked out with telling 
touches. The interest never flags, and we 
can recommend the book as one of the best 
sensational novels of the season.’’—Vanity 

Fair. 


ADAM and EVE. By Mrs. Parr, 


Author of “Dorothy Fox.” 3 vols. 
crown 8yvo. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON 


New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in-Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen 
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C. KEGAN PAUL AND COS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


8 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 42s. 


The Ingenious Knight DON QUIXOTE de la 


MANCHA. Composed by MIGUEL DB CERVANTES SAAvepDRA, Translated 
from the Original by A. J. DUFFIELD, With Notes. 

‘We have no version so careful as Mr. Duffield’s."—Daily News. 

“T ean contidently recommend, as soothing to the nerves, anc wholesome to the 
heart and the understanding, the perusal of a few chapters of ‘ Don Quixote,’ either 
in the incomparable Spanish of the incomparable author, or in the English of Mr. 
Duffield’s excellent trans!ation.”-—Truth. 

“It is a great satisfaction that at length justice is done to the high-minded and 
clean-hearted author.’—British Quarterly Review. 

2 vols., with Frontispieces, demy 8vo, cloth, price 24s. 
AYN NTIVIVEN Y . “ 

The LIFE and LETTERS of OGIER 
GHISELIN de BUSBECQ, Seigneur of Boushecque, Knight, Imperial Am. 
bassador. By CHARLES THORNTON Forsrer, M.A., and F, H. BLACKBURNE 
DANIELL, M.A, 

“The revival of the Eastern Question has drawn attent'on to a writer who, 
though very popular during the seventeenth and eightecoth centuries, has of late 
years passed into something like oblivion. Bacon, in more than one of _his essays, 
refers to stories of Turkish life which he bad evidently met with in the pages of 

3usbecq ; and the editors of the volumes before us, in which Busbeeq’s life is 
narrated and his letters reproduced, point out that several of the most striking 
passages in Robertson's ‘History cf Charles V.’ are taken from Besbeeq.”—S!. 

Jumes’s Gazette. 











With 10 Illustrations and 2 Maps, demy 8vo. cloth, price 163. 
> nD. TN YOY THVT » zs 
A POLAR RECONNAISSANCE. Being the 
Voyage of the ‘Isbjirn’ to Novaya Zemlya, in 1879. By Captain A. H. 
MARKHAM, RN., Author of * The Great Frozen Sea,” &e. 

«The reader will find in Captain Markham’s volume a good deal that is both 
enjoyable and instructive. The beantiful illustrations and the maps deserve a 
word of commendation,’"—Puall Mall Gazette 

“Captain Markham’s whole bock is delightfully wriften, and it is sure to 
kindle in many minds an enthusiasm like his own.”—Graphic. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s 64. 
TY > TN TAT r . . 
The NEW PLAYGROUND; or, Wanderings in 
Algeria. By ALEXANDER A, KNOX, 

“This brilliant and delightful velume......Mr. Knox's pen, we rejoice to find, 
has not lost its cunning; it has allits old freshness and vigour, and among the 
multitude of books of travel, we know nothing to compare with ‘The New 
Piayground * in felicity and charin of style."—Daily News, 

** Vivaciously written, and there are many most amusing passages in it.”— 
Atheneum. : 

**A bright and sunny book about a bright and sunny Iand."—St James's Gazette. 

“A literary masterpiece ; and it has all the practical uses of the most con- 
ecientiously written of guide-books.’’—World. 


= 





With 29 Full-page Illustrations and Numerous Sketches, square Syo, clo h, price 


les 6d. 

DECORATION and FURNITURE of TOWN 
HOUSES: a Series of Cantor Lectures, delivered before the Society of Arts, 
4ss0. Amplitied and Enlarged. By Ropert W. Epis, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., 
Architect. 
esis With 75 Mlustrations, crown Svo, cloth, price 5s. 

A JIAT ro Y\r ’ TOY ~ 

GENERAL PHYSIOLOGY of MUSCLES and 


NERVES. By Professor J, ROSENTHAL. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Eton, Harrow, 


Winchester, Rugby, Westminster, Marlborough, The Charterhouse, 
Second Edition. 


Pi 7 > 
FREE LAND. By Arruur Arnotp, M.P., 
Author of ‘‘ Social Politics,” &e. Crown Svo, cloth, price 6s. 

‘Mr. Arnold's book contains a great deal of very interesting information, and 
from the first page to the last is thoroughly readable,—Daily News. 

“« This book discusses what must shortly be the leading question of the day,— 
namely, the reform of the laws relating to land. Lt contains much that is excellent, 
for Mr. Arnold brings knowledge and intelligent suggestion to bear on the legal 
and social aspects of the question.’’—Spectator. 

The PULPIT COMMENTARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
Edited by the Rev. Canon SPENCE and the Rev. J. S, EXeiu. 


T OQ ITITE ae ee ‘ 
JUDGES and RUTH. By the Right Rey. Lord 
A.C. Hervey, D.D., and Rev. J. Morrison, D.D, With Homilies by Rey. 
A. F. Muir. M.A., Rev. W. F. ADENEY. M.A., Rev. W. M. STATHAM, and Rey. 
Professor J, THOMSON, M.A. Super-royal 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


1 
The WORD WAS MADE FLESH: Short 
Family Readings on the Epistles, for Each Sunday of the Christian Year. 
. as Feap. 80, cloth, 
The KING’S STORY-BOOK. By Marx Evans. 


Part I. STORIES by the LAKE, With Picture Map and 4 Illustrations by M C. 
MacDougall, price 1s 6d.—Part II. Srortes of the JourNzY. With Picture 
Map and 4 Illustrations by M, C. McDougall, price 1s 6d. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6 


8. 
ABOUT the JEWS sinee BIBLE TIMES. 
From the Babylonian Exile till the English Exodus, By Mrs. MAGNUS. 
Small crown 8vo, price 3s 64. 
JEWISH LIFE in the EAST. 


MONTAGU SAMUEL. 
Crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 
NO r ’ ‘ 
RABBI JESHUA: an Eastern Story. 


Small crown 8yo, cloth, price 33 6d. 


A LITTLE CHILD'S MONUMENT. 


Hon. RODEN NOEL, 


By Sypnry 


sy the 
wo 
Elzevir 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, price 5a. 
an J ¢ TAI DVNG . r YITG 
The LOVE SONNETS of PROTEUS. 
Frontispiece by the Author, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


SAPPHO: a Dream. 


** Palace and Prison,” &c. 


With 


London: C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


By the Author of 


re 
DR. SMILES’S ‘“ SELF-HELP ” SERIES 


Now ready, 20th Thousand, post 8yo, 6s. 


DUTY; with Illustrations of Courage, P 


and Endurance. By SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D. 


“The good which these books have done to their millions o 
beyond computation. They have always been practical, wh 
spiring.”—Harper’s Monthly Magazine. 
“‘The author has produced an excellent book, which for soli 

; . ° solid use 
well claim to be preferred to the lighter produztions of the time mtlnese may 
Gazette. + Pall Malt 

‘Dr. Smiles has achieved the best work when, unimpeded by the e 
claims of party or prejudice, he is able to pass in review those exampl 
bravery, self-devotion, and what in the best sense of the word may heen” 
heroism......He inculeates broad views of duty to min and beast, thet — 
universal approval and deserve unquestionable allegiance.’ —Lruminey. — 

“The author writes as one who sympathises with the strugg] 
failures of those who, in spite of difficulties, are trying to cena a mane = 
And it is this evident sympathy, associated with the manly simplicity and ai 5 
ness of his style, his sterling good-sense, his judicious counsel, and } — 
fund of wisely manipulated anecdote, that make this volume likely 
popular, but thoroughly useful.”"—Ciristian World. 

“The book is replete with all the attractions of its predecessors—s 
anecdote that it will be pleasant to the young as a story-book, while it 
of wise counsel] will fit it eminently to guide its readers in their y, 
through life.”’—The Queen. 

“This book is for young and old, rich and poor, busy and idle, ar 
for every character and class.’’—Northern Whig. 
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1d has a word 


Post 840, 6s. 


SELF-HELP; with Illustrations of Conduet 


and Perseverance. 


“Tf T had read this book when I was a young man, my life would haye been 
very different.—Such was the remark made to me by a friend on returning 
Smiles’s ‘ Self-Help,’ which I had given him to read.’’—Michele Lessona, ’ 


Post 8vo, 63. 
CHARACTER ; a Book of Noble Characteristics, 


“The value of character above all more intellectual culture, the blessedn os 
of work, the necessity of courag: and self-control, the sense of duty ag the 
cuiding star of life—these are some of the topics discussed in ‘ Character ’—pot 
however, as abstraet propositions, but with the help of a store of illustrations 
drawer from the biographies of great men. The book possesses, if we may use the 
expression, a vital force, and can scarcely fail to stimulate the reader.”—Pylj 


Mall Gazette. 
Post Svo, 6s. 


THRIFT: a Book of Domestic Counsel. 


“There is no book among the current literature of the day we would rather see 
in a young man's hand than this, Although any person in his daily experience 
must meet with many instances of the folly of unthrift, the frequency of the text, 
and, it is to be feared, the disposition of the age, render the lesson valueless, We 
cannot, therefore, feel sufficiently thankful that the able author of ‘Self-Help’ 
has turned his attention to it, and endeavoured, in language that has not onlys 
literary charm about it, but bears the stamp of philanthropic earnestness, to 
rouse the interest and thereby the reflection of the British public in so important 
& matter of national welfare."—Spectator. 


He 









Post 8vo, 6s. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY : 


Iron Workers 
and Tool Makers, 


** Mr. Smiles has hit upon arich vein of ore, and works it with great success, 
He has the art of biography, which is by no means so easy of attainments, 
judging from the number of persons who attempt this species of composition, 
one would imagine it to be...... [he memoirs contain much origioal information, 


reader secure of entertainment in every page.”—Times. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Strect. 





GEORGE ELIOT. 


CABINET EDITION. Uniform and Complete in Twenty 
Volumes. Printed from a New and Legible Type, in Volumes of a con 
venient and handsome form, price £5, 

Contents: —ADAM BeEpr, 2 vols.—THE MILL ON THE FLOSS, 2 vols,—SILAs 
MARNER —THE LIFTED VeIL.—BROTHER JACOB, 1 vol.—SC S OF CLERICAL 
Lire, 2 vols —FELIx Hout, 2 vols. —ROMOLA, 2 vols —MIDDLEMARCH, 8 vols. 
—DANIEL DERONDA, 3 vols—THE SPANISH Gypsy, 1 vol.—JUBAL: AND 
OTHER POEMS, OLD AND NEW, 1 yol.—IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS SvcH, | 
vol. 





Each Volume, price 5s, may be had separately. 


everything that could be wished.”"—Atheneum. 


NOVELS BY GEORGE ELIOT. 
CHEAP EDITIONS. 














ApAM BEDE. With Illustrations... PIER . 3s 64, 
THR MILLON THE FLOss. With Illustrations... . 33 64. 
Fevix Hout, THE RADICAL, With Ulustrations .... , 33 6d. 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. With Illustrations.. . 33 Od. 
SILAS MARNER, With Illustrations ..... - 2s 64. 
RoMOLA, With Vignette ......006. : 58 Gd. 
DANIEL DERONDA. With Vignette.. . 78 6d. 
MIDDLEMARCH. With Vignette .....-.ceseee ekien dan aescecsecccssce ancuaxe seee 78 Od. 


IMPRESSIONS of THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. New ® 


Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 58. 
The SPANISH GYPSY. 
JUBAL: and other Poems, Old and New. 


crown 8y0, 5s, 


New Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 
New Edition 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and Londo™ 


expressed with great clearness, and with a practised skill which renders the - 


COMPLETE WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT 


“A delightful edition of George Eliot's Works.....,im size, type, and paper, 4 
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NEW BOOKS. 


2 vols. crown Svo, 21s. 


Studies of Manners in 


By ANNIE RAINE ELLIS, Author of ‘ Marie,” 


SYLVESTRA : 


England from 1770-1800. 
“Mariette,” «ce. : 7 ; : 
wot all the books that we have read, it reminds us most of Southey 8 . Doctor. 
Gf it isas delightfully discursive, and full, not of the same kind of le:rning, 
Much 0 atter not less quaint, remote from modern ways of thought, and enter- 
but of ma It would be a pity that any one should think that ‘Sylvestra,’ because 
tate cho form of a novel, is anything less than a book of the first merit."—Pal/ 
i 
Mall Gazette. 
Crown 4to, cloth, bevelled edges, with gilt top, 31s 6d. 


e . 
BOOKBINDINGS, Ancient, Medieval, and 
Modern. By Josep CUNDALL. Tilustrated with 28 Engravings, from Examples 
ps nerly in the pessession of Maioli, Grolier, Henri Deux, Diane de Poitiers, 
president de Thou, and other noted Collectors; and from the Bib‘iotheque 
Nationale Paris, Nutional Museu, Nuremberg, Imperial Library, Vienna, aud 
the British and South Kensington Museums. 
A FEW COPIES on hand-made paper, half-bound, £2 2s. 
«No more delightful book on a technical subject has ever been published in 
vand"-—Architect. ‘ 
England first Englis h beck which can be placed by the side of the beautiful French 
treatises oD the subject."—Anliquary. 
Feap. Svo, 4s Gd. 


ENGLISH SONNETS by LIVING WRITERS. 


Selected and Arranged, with a Ncte on the History of the Sonnet, by 8S. 
WADBINGTON. 
“The selection is a singularly attractive one, and its value is enhanced by the 
interesting ‘Note,’ as the author modestly calls it,’—Saturday Review. 
“« Few people, we imagine, will read Mr. Waddington’s selection without being 
eased, or his note without heing informed, —St. Jum iin Gaxilie. 
“A very charming selection of sonnets.” — Daily News. j Re 
“This anthology deserves special praise, for its good-taste, its catholicity, air 
its quiet thoroughuess. —Notes and Queries. 


COVENTRY PATMORE’S 
WORKS. 

AMELIA, TAMERTON CHURCH TOWER, &c., 
English Metrical Law. Post 8vo, 6s ; roxburghe, 7s. 

The ANGEL in the HOUSKH. Fifth Edition, post 8vo, Gs; rox- 
burghe, 7s. 

The VICTORIES of LOVE. 
burghe, 7s. 

The UNKNOWN EROS. I.-XLVI. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d; roxburghe, 
836d. Uniform Edition, 4 vols. post 8vo, roxburghe, 23s, 

FLORILEGIUM AMANTIS: a Selection from Coventry Patmore’s 
Poems. Edited by R. GARNETT. Feap. 8vo, 5s, 


pl 


POETICAL 


with Essay on 


Fourth Edition, post 8yo, 6s; rox- 


Feap. 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


GREEK WIT: a Collection of Smart Sayings 


and Anecdotes. Translated from Greek Prose Writers, By F. A. PALEY, 
MA. 


Demy 8vo, lds. 


ANCIENT and MODERN GEOMETRY of 


CONICS, an INTRODUCTION to the; being a Geometrical Treatise on the 

Conic Sections, with a Collection of Problems and Historical Notes and Pro- 

legomena. By CHARLES TAYLOR, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College. 
[Cambridge : Dirrauron, Beit, and Co. } 


In Bohn’s Library Binding, or fancy cloth. 


LAPPENBERG’S HISTORY of ENGLAND 


under the ANGLO-SAXON KINGS. Translated by the jate B. Tuorrs, 
F.S,A. New Edition, Revised by E.C, O7Tr. 2 vols, each 3s 6d. 


Figuth Edition, revised, fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


TEXT-BOOK of MUSIC. By H.C. Banister, 


Professor of Harmeny and Composition at the Royal Academy of Musie. This 
Manual contains chapters on Notatiou, Harmony, and Counter-point; Modu- 
lation, Rhythm, Canon, Fugue, Voices, and Instrements; together with 
Exercises on Harmony, an Appendix of Examination Papers, and a copious 
Index and Glossary of Musical Terms. 


Fourth Edition, Revised, feap. 8vo, 3s 6:1. 


CONCISE HISTORY of MUSIC, from the 


Commencement of the Christian Era to the Present Time. For the Use of 
Students. By Rev. G. KONAVIA Hunt, B. Mus, Oxon.; Warden of Trinity 
College, London; and Lecturer ou Musical History in the same College. 


Feap. Svo, limp cloth, for the pocket, os. 


PAROCHIAL ADDRESSES and LESSONS. 


A Series of Readings for such as are tried by Sickness, Intirmity, and Age. 
By RicHARD JONNSTONE, M.A., Assistant Curate of Moreton Say. 


Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS; being a Book of 


Morning and Evening Prayers for a Household, from Old Divines. Selected 
and arranged by G. J. COWLEY-BROWN, Rector of Sarum St. Edmund, Author 
of“ Daily Lessons on the Life of our Lord on Eartb.’? 


Feap. 8v0, 2s 6d. 


The MIRACLES of OUR LORD and 


SAVIOCR JESUS CHRIST. Explained to Country Chijdren, By the Rev. 
8. C. Maan, D.D., Vicar of Broad-Windsor. 


NEW VOLUME of BELL'S READING-BOOKS. 


POETRY for SCHOOLS, Selected and 


,, Attanged by DAVID Munro. Post 8vo, Is. 

A tasteful little selection...... and we have only to add that while it includes 
the usual stock pieces which have taken their permanent place iu our literature, 
* contains also several fresh extracts, which we do not remember to bave seen 


before.”"— Educational Limes. 


4 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 





MESSRS, LONGMANS’ PUBLICATIONS. 
FRASER’S MAGAZINE, 


Price 2s 61. 


for MARCH, 


CONTENTS, 


In Trust. The Story of a Lady and Lover. 
5. Explanations.—6. Good-bye. 

Tue Truts asoutT AMERICAN Competition. By George Baden-Powell. 

A New House ror THE Commons. By H. W. Lucy. 

Lorp Campreity, By A. K. H. B. 

Joun GILPIN AS A SOLAR HERO. 

A PUBLISHER'S View OF INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


Chap. 4. Under the Beeches. 


By Charles James 
Longman. 

A Lanpscape Patnten’s Tate. By M. C. Stirling. 

Tynincrown. By James Purves. 

News rrom Pannonia. By William Allingham. 

A Srormy PassaGE In PoLItics. 


REMINISCENCES. By Thomas Carlyle. 


Edited by James Anruony Frovupr, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 18:. 
On Saturday next. 
CONTENTS. 
JAMES CaRLYLF, of Eeclefechan. 
Evwarp Irvine. | 


Lorp JEFFREY. 
JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 


Appendix :—SovutHer ; Worpswortn. 


POPULAR EDITION. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 


of Wolseley to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By J. A. Froupe, M.A. 
In course of publication from March 1, 1831, to be completed in TWELVE 
VOLUMES, crown 8vo, published Monthly, price 3s 6d each. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, By J. A. Froupe, M.A, Cabinet Edition, with 
a New Preface and a New Supplementary Chapter. 3 vols. crown Svo, 18s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Con- 
clusion of the Great Warin 1815. By SpeNnceR WALPOLE. Svo. Vols, L. and 
1J., IS15-1832 (Second Editiun, Revised), price 36s. Vol. III, 1852-1841, 
price 18s. 


BURIED ALIVE; Ten Years of Penal 


Servitude in Siberia. By Fepor DostoYerrsky. Translated from the Russian 
by Manig Von THILO. Crown 8yvo, 10s 6d, 


BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. By the late 


WALTER RAGEHOT, M.A. Univ, Coll. London. Unifurm with “ Literary 
Studies” and **Ecoromic Studies,” by the same Author. 8vyo, 12s. 


WILLIAM LAW, Nonjuror and Mystic, 


Author of ‘‘A Serious Call,’ &e. A Sketch of his Life, Character, and 
Opinions. By the Rev. J. H. Overton, M.A. 8vo,15 


CATES’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


Third Edition, completed to the Present Time, with nearly 400 new Memoirs 
and Notices. 8vo, 28s. 


TURKISH ARMENIA and EASTERN ASIA 


MINOR. By the Rev. HENRY FANSHAWE Tozer, M.A., F.R.G.S., Tutor of 
Exeter College, Oxford. 8vo, with 5 Full-page Illustrations and Map, lés. 


The FLIGHT of the ‘ LAPWING’; a Naval 


Ofticer’s Jottings in China, Formosa, and Japan. By the Hon. Henry NOEL 
Suone, R.N. 8vo, with Frontispiece, 2 Maps, and a Plan, 15s. 


Dr. ZELLER’S PRE-SOCRATIC SCHOOLS, 


a History of Greek Philosophy from the Earliest Period to the Time of 
Socrates. Translated by S. F. ALLEYNE. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 303, 


SELECTED ESSAYS on LANGUAGE, 


MYTHOLOGY, and RELIGION. By F. Max Mutier, K.M., &., Professcs 
ef Comparative Philology at Oxford. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry THOMAS BUCKLE. 
3 vols, crown 8v¥0, 24s, 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 


EPISYLES of ST, PAUL, copiously Illustrated :— 

LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Original Lilustrations, Maps, Landscapes 
on Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to, 42s. 

INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Wood- 
cuts. 2 vols, square Crown 3yo, ZLs. 

STUDENT'S EDITION, Revised and Condensed, with 46 Ilustrations and 
Maps. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL. Trans- 


lated from the German by J. E. Carrrnrer, M.A, with Preface by R. Mar- 
TINEAU, M.A. 5 vols. Svo, 63s. 


M’CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY of COM- 


MERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. Re-edited by Hucu G. Rerp. 
With IL Maps and 30 Chaiis. Svo, 653. 


The DISEASES of the OX; a Manual of 


Reference for the Veterinary Practitioner aud Student. By J. H. STEEL, 
M.R.C.V.S., F.Z 8. With 2 Plates and 116 Woodcuts. 8vo,15s. 


The VENTILATION of DWELLING- 


HOUSES the UTILISATION of WASTED HEAT from OPEN FIR#- 
J 103 Figures Royal 





} 


By F. Kowarps, Jun. fecond Edition, with luo r 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO, will publish, 


UNIFORM WITH “PICTURESQUE EUROPE,” hel 
In Monthly Parts, price 2s 6d, 


PICTURESQUE AMERICA 


A PICTORIAL DELINEATION OF 


The Mountains, Rivers, Lakes, Forests, Waterfalls, Shores, Canons, Valleys, Cities, and other Pict; a ' 
Features of the North American Continent. aue - 

e e e Tr 

With 48 Exquisitely Engraved Steel Plates, % t 

AND SEVERAL HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, ¢ “pe 

FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS SPECIALLY MADE FOR THE WORK. ie 
PART 1 ready MARCH 25th, 1881, price 2s 6d. \ ™ A 

To be Completed in 48 Parts. om : 

*,* Prospectuses now ready at all Booksellers and the Railway Bookstalls. eet | 

—" r 

CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO. Ludgate Hill, London. li 





Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Cos og ¢ 
NEW VOLUMES AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Now ready, royal 4to, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, £3 3s. 


TLONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. Fine-Art Edition. Illustrated through. J 


out with Original Engrayings by some of the best English, American, and Continental Artists. 
*," The New Finc-Art Edition of LONGFELLOW’S POEMS forms a handsome Volume of over 500 pages, illustrated throughout with Exquisite Original Engritvings 1 te 


aT 











NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, just ready, price £1 1s, 


GREAT PAINTERS of CHRISTENDOM, The, from CIMABUE to h 


WILKIE. By J. FORBES-ROBERTSON. Illustrated throughout. 448 pages, royal 4to, cloth, gilt edges. 








Ready next week, price 6s, | 


FE,NGLISH and IRISH LAND QUESTIONS. By the Hon. G. Suaw-Lurevrg, M.P, é 


First Commissioner of Works and Public Buildings. COLLECTED ESSAYS. 


























Now ready, price 21s. al 
THE BRITISH ARMY : Its Origin, Progress, and Equipment. By Sir Srppatp Scort, Bt fe 
From the Restoration to the Revolution. h 
iu 
POPULAR EDITION (being the 15th Edition) now ready, 8s 6d. } ti 
BURNABY’S RIDE to KHIVA, including an Account of Russia’s Advance Eastward, in 
* A charming and instructive book.’’—Times. fl 
“ Furnishes a key to the comprehension of the general scheme of Central Asia, from Persia to China.’’—Saturday Review. tl 
SEVENTH and CHEAP EDITION, in 1 vol., 640 pages, demy 8vo, with Coloured Maps, cloth, 10s 6d. C 
RU SSIA. By D. Mackenzie Watuace, M.A. The Library Edition is published fo 
in 2 vols., 248, le 
* A delightful book, and instructive and attractive.’”’—Scotsman. ‘ h 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. a 
n 
Now ready, price 6s (Third Year of Issue). } t 

THE EDUCATIONAL YEAR-BOOK, FOR 1881. 
“« This book is a long way in advance of any previous scholastic directory.”"—Academy. a 
“‘Brimful of information...... The attention paid by the compiler to schools for girls is deserving of praise. On the whole, the book is excellent.””—Athengum, ae 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. k 
th 
9 ‘ bt 
CASSELL’S MONTHLY SHILLING LIBRARY j§ : 
: he 

+ 

OF NEW AND ORIGINAL WORKS. hi 
Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO. have the pleasure to announce that they have made arrangements for the m 
issue, under the above title, of a Series of a 
~ + = , 4, 
MONTHLY VOLUMES i 
ON SUBJECTS OF WIDESPREAD INTEREST, BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. x 
These volumes being issued in a popular, portable, and readable form, at a price which brings them within the reach of all, it is th 
. believed that an opportunity will be thus afforded of securing a Library which will be an unfailing source of entertainment to old and th 
young in their hours of leisure and recreation. “. | 
The First Volume of the Series is now ready, price 1s (post free, ls 2d) entitled, History m 


of the Free-Trade Movement in England, « New and Comprehensive Work on - 
this Important Subject, by Aucustus Moncrepren, Author of “ Free-Trade and English 
Commerce.” A 
*,* The Volumes of CASSELI’S MONTHLY SHILLING LIBRARY will also be issued in cloth, price 2s ; post free, 23 2d. 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 
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